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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  STUDY 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  REGIONAL  AND  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND 

This  study  is  concerned  with  the  origin  and  development  of 
centralized  schools  in  the  province  of  Newfoundland .  The  process  of 
centralization  discussed  in  this  thesis  evolved  between  19U6  and  1961, 
starting  with  a  survey  in  19h&  and  19U7  undertaken  by  G.  A.  Frecker, 
Secretary  of  Education  in  the  Commission  of  Government  for  Newfound" 
land  „ 

The  Frecker  Survey  consisted  mainly  of  visits  and  interviews 
in  areas  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  affected  by  high  school  cen¬ 
tralization.  Guidance  for  the  survey  was  given  to  Frecker  by  some  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  Canada  and  Newfoundland  Association.  Indeed, 
Frecker  states  that  the  knowledge  of  the  centralization  movement  in 
Canada  which  he  gained  through  his  contacts  with  educators  associated 
with  the  aforesaid  Association  was  one  of  the  determining  factors  in 
his  recommendation  to  the  Newfoundland  Government  to  sponsor  a  survey 
of  North  American  high  school  centralization. 

A  background  of  the  study  is  provided  to  show  that  political, 
religious,  geographic  and  economic  conditions  helped  to  develop  a 
denominational  system  of  education  in  Newfoundland .  At  the  time  high 
school  centralization  occurred,  five  denominations  were  in  joint  part¬ 
nership  with  the  provincial  government  in  directing  the  island* s  edu¬ 
cational  system. 
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The  presence  of  many  small  elementary  schools  endeavouring  to 
render  high  school  services  was  a  major  reason  given  by  Frecker  in  his 
recommendation  to  have  the  Newfoundland  Government  undertake  a  policy 
of  high  school  centralization. 

Initial  leadership  in  the  movement  was  given  at  the  Department 
of  Education  level  by  the  Council  of  Education,  the  Deputy  Minister  and 
the  Superintendents.  The  policy  memoranda  written  by  the  superinten¬ 
dents  in  1953  became  the  basis  of  provincial  policy  for  the  high  school 
movement.  Throughout  the  period  dealt  with  in  this  study  the  superin¬ 
tendents  endeavoured  to  interpret  to  their  denominations  the  role 
assumed  by  the  government  and  the  responsibilities  which  boards  of 
education  might  assume  in  instituting  centralized  high  schools. 

Two  early  leaders  in  the  movement  were  the  Anglican  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Education,  F.  Kirby  and  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  M.  J.  0* Reilly. 

In  1952-53,  before  governmental  high  school  policy  had  been  formulated, 
both  these  men  had  made  plans  to  centralize  high  school  services  in 
different  areas  of  Newfoundland.  Superintendent  Kirby  had  designed 
plans  for  the  centralization  of  Anglican  high  school  services  in  the 
southern  Conception  Bay  area  and  Bishop  0* Reilly  had  planned  to  erect 
a  regional  high  school  for  Catholic  boys  in  Corner  Brook. 

The  study  shows  that  whilst  the  government  created  legislation 
to  make  centralization  possible,  the  task  was  left  to  the  Anglican, 
Roman  Catholic,  United  and  Pentecostal  churches  and  to  the  Salvation 
Army  to  implement  governmental  policy  in  school  districts.  By  March 
1961  forty-four  centralized  high  schools  had  been  established  in 
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thirty-six  geographic  centres  of  the  island*  Twenty-three  of  those 
institutions  were  central  high  schools  and  twenty-one  were  regional 
high  schools. 

Data  for  this  thesis  were  collected  in  Newfoundland  during  the 
school  year  1960-61.  Primary  reference  material  was  found  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  registry  of  the  Department  of  Education,  St.  John* s;  in  diaries 
and  personal  records  of  personnel  associated  with  the  movement;  in 
minutes  of  school  and  church  boards  and  in  minutes  of  the  Newfoundland 
Teachers*  Association  conventions. 

The  writer  participated  in  the  movement  while  he  served  in  New¬ 
foundland  as  a  Salvation  Army  officer  and  school  principal  during  the 
period  covered  by  this  study. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Since  the  year  1953,  a  programme  of  centralization  of  high  school 
services  has  been  taking  place  in  Newfoundland  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Government  and  the  five  religious  denominations  responsible  for 
schools  in  that  province. 


I.  PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  investigate  the  reasons  why  the 
Newfoundland  Government  instituted  a  system  of  central  and  regional  high 
schools  in  the  Province  of  Newfoundland  and  to  study  the  origin  and 
development  of  this  system. 


II.  SUB -PURPOSES 

In  carrying  out  the  central  purpose  of  this  study,  the  writer 
intends  among  other  things  to  discover: 

1.  What  factors  caused  the  Newfoundland  Government  to  decide 
to  centralize  high  school  services. 

2.  What  problems  confronted  the  provincial  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  during  the  initial  stages  of  planning. 

3.  How  the  plan  was  implemented. 

h.  The  specific  developments  which  have  taken  place  in  high 
school  centralization. 

5.  Whether  noticeable  trends  have  emerged  relative  to  those 

developments  and  the  directions  in  which  those  trends  point. 
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III.  QUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED 


From  a  historical  study  of  the  factors  suggested  in  the  Sub- 
Purposes,  answers  will  be  sought  for  the  questions  under  the  headings 
below: 


1 .  Need  for  High  School  Centralization 

(a)  What  educational  conditions  made  the  centralization 
movement  necessary? 

(b)  What  person  or  groups  of  people  in  Newfoundland  first 
advocated  centralization? 

(c)  What  effect  did  the  centralization  movement  in  other 
Canadian  provinces  have  on  Newfoundland? 

2 .  Establishment  of  Government  Policy 

(a)  Under  what  conditions  could  central  and  regional  high 
schools  be  established? 

(b)  What  means  were  set  up  for  communication  between  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the  people? 

(c)  What  financial  responsibility  did  the  Government  offer 
to  assume  for  central  and  regional  high  schools? 

(d)  How  did  the  curricular  organization  differ  from  that  of 
the  traditional  school? 

(e)  What  specific  standards  were  established  by  way  of 
training  and  salary  for  principals  and  teachers? 

3 •  Implementation  of  Provincial  Policy  by  Religious 

Denominations 


(a)  What  person  or  groups  within  the  churches  gave  leader 
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ship  in  planning  for  centralized  high  schools? 

(b)  In  what  areas  did  amalgamated  centralized  high  schools 
arise? 

(c)  In  what  areas  did  central  and/or  regional  high  schools 
arise  with  an  apparent  overlapping  of  costs  and  services 

h .  Emerging  Trends 

(a)  What  areas  in  Newfoundland  are  being  served  by  central¬ 
ized  high  schools? 

(b)  To  what  extent  have  amalgamated  school  services  resulted 
from  the  centralization  policy? 

(c)  What  areas  have  instituted  a  system  of  transportation 
for  central  and  regional  high  school  pupils? 

(d)  What  areas  have  incorporated  shop,  home  economics,  and 
science  laboratories  as  part  of  their  school  programmes? 

IV.  PROCEDURE 

This  study  will  deal  with  the  origin  and  development  of  central¬ 
ized  high  schools  in  Newfoundland  from  the  year  19U6  to  April  1961.  A 
brief  historical  account  of  Newfoundland’s  denominational  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  will  be  given  as  a  setting  for  the  study. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  discuss  all  the  salient  features  per¬ 
taining  to  the  high  school  movement  without  attempting  to  deal  with  the 
history  of  every  school.  Examples  and  illustrations  will  be  given  where 
possible . 

The  study  will  show  reasons  why  the  Government  instituted  its 
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policy  of  high  school  centralization  &nd  how  it  -was  left  to  five 
religious  denominations  to  put  the  policy  into  effect. 

V.  SOURCES  OF  DATA 

Since  the  study  is  a  historical  one,  the  data  contained  therein 
will  be  based  mainly  on  primary  documents  studied  by  the  writer  in 
St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  during  the  fall  of  I960  and  the  winter  of  1961. 
These  documents  were  found  in  the  private  files  of  Government  depart¬ 
ments,  and  church  and  school  board  offices.  Where  primary  references 
were  not  available,  reliable  secondary  references  were  used.  These 
secondary  references  were  cross-checked  by  personal  interviews  with 
people  who  were  leaders  in  the  high  school  movement. 

VI.  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  STUDY 

Most  Newfoundland  educators  agree  that  the  centralization  of  high 
school  services  is  one  of  the  most  significant  developments  in  Newfound¬ 
land  education  since  Confederation. 

To  date,  the  only  research  done  in  connection  with  regional  and 
central  high  schools  was  the  Warren  Study, ^  and  that  study  did  not 
constitute  a  historical  investigation. 

The  Premier  of  Newfoundland,  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education, 
and  the  five  superintendents  at  the  Department  of  Education  have 
expressed  their  opinions  that  the  study  is  both  useful  and  timely. 

4s.  J.  Warren,  "Leadership  Expectations  of  the  Newfoundland  High 
School  Principal"  (unpublished  Master’s  Thesis,  University  of  Alberta, 

1959)  . 
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Since  centralisation  is  not  unique  to  Newfoundland  (as  is  shown 

o 

by  the  Frecker  survey,  the  Chalmer’s  article,  and  a  personal  letter  to 
Dr.  Frecker  from  Dr.  C.  E.  Phillips),-''  a  study  of  Newfoundland  high 
school  centralization  is  a  study  of  part  of  a  larger  movement  in  Cana¬ 
dian  education. 

Educational  research  in  Newfoundland  has  been  limited;  few  theses 
on  Newfoundland  have  been  done.  Some  educators  feel  that  while  the 
documents  are  procurable  and  while  educationists  who  originated  and 
implemented  the  centralization  policy  are  still  living,  and  may  be  con¬ 
sulted,  such  a  study  should  be  undertaken. 

VII.  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 


Central  High  School. 

A  central  high  school  is  a  school  established  within  an  area 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  or  more  boards  of  education  and  in  a 
building  separate  from  other  schools,  for  the  express  purpose  of  accom¬ 
modating  all  pupils  in  grades  beyond  a  designated  grade  not  lower  than 
grade  six. 


Regional  High  School . 


A  regional  high  school  is  one  that  has  been  established  within  an 


.  ¥.  Chalmers,  “The  Regional  High  School,"  Education,  Volume  3, 
Number  9,  W.  J.  Gage,  Ltd. 

3 

Letter  from  Dr.  C.  E.  Phillips  to  Dr.  G.  A.  Frecker,  October  18, 
19U6,  (Dr.  Frecker* s  Private  File,  office  of  the  Minister,  Department  of 
Education,  St.  John’s). 
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area  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  or  more  boards  of  education  and  in  a 
building  separate  from  other  schools,  for  a  designated  grade  not  lower 
than  grade  eight  from  any  or  all  schools  within  an  area. 

Amalgamated  School. 

An  amalgamated  school  is  one  under  a  board  of  education  made  up 
of  members  chosen  from  two  or  more  different  religious  denominations. 
These  schools  are  financed  and  operated  jointly  by  the  denominations 
concerned . 

Superintend ent . 

The  heads  of  denominational  divisions  at  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation  are  ’mown  as  superintendents  of  education.  During  the  period  of 
Commission  of  Government  they  were  referred  to  as  Executive  Officers. 

The  Superintendents,  together  with  the  Minister  of  Education  and 
Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  comprise  the  Council  of  Education,  the 
policy-making  body  at  the  Department  of  Education. 

VIII .  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  REMAINDER 
OF  THE  THESIS 

A  setting  for  the  study  will  be  created  in  chapter  two,  where 
background  information  will  be  provided  on  Newfoundland’s  educational, 
political,  geographic,  and  economic  conditions  at  the  time  the  central¬ 
ization  policy  originated.  A  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  churches’ 
role  in  education  will  also  be  given. 

Chapter  three  will  be  devoted  to  the  origin  and  development  of 
Government  policy  pertaining  to  the  centralization  movement.  A  study 
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will  be  made  of  the  Frecker  survey,  which  became  the  first  recorded 
document  pertaining  to  high  school  centralization  in  the  province. 

Chapter  four  will  show  how  the  religious  denominations  imple¬ 
mented  the  Government’s  policy.  It  will  be  shown  that  five  denomina¬ 
tions  have  built  centralized  high  schools  in  various  parts  of  the 
province. 

Chapter  five  will  be  a  summary  of  the  thesis,  with  recommendations 
arising  out  of  the  study. 


'  1 


CHAPTER  II 


GENERAL  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  system  of  education  which  develops  in  a  country  is  closely 
linked  to  the  traditions  and  history  of  the  people.  Therefore  in  order 
to  understand  the  denominational  system,  of  which  centralized  high 
schools  are  a  part  in  Newfoundland,  it  will  be  necessary  to  briefly 
trace  the  salient  educational  developments  in  that  province. 

Religious,  political,  geographic  and  economic  influences  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  origin  and  development  of  the  high  school  move¬ 
ment.  The  aim  of  this  chapter,  therefore,  is  to  describe  the  conditions 
under  which  regional  and  central  high  schools  were  destined  to  evolve. 

I.  GEOGRAPHIC  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

The  Island  of  Newfoundland  is  situated  off  the  east  coast  of 
North  America  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  island’s 
climate  is  temperate,  though  variable. 

The  island  covers  an  area  of  forty- two  thousand  square  miles  with 
a  heavily-indented  coast  line  containing  numerous  coves,  islands,  and 
harbours  where  dwell  most  of  the  four  hundred  forty  thousand  people. 
These  coast  dwellers  are  mainly  engaged  in  fishing  and/or  logging. 

Industrial  towns  have  grown  up  in  Newfoundland  since  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century.  The  principal  industrial  towns  are  Grand 
Falls  and  Corner  Brook,  the  sites  of  two  pulp  and  paper  mills,  and 
Buchans  and  Bell  Island,  two  mining  towns.  Since  the  Second  World  War, 
small  industrial  centres  have  grown  up  near  Gander  Airport  and  near  the 
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United  States  Naval  Airbase  at  Argentia,  and  also  near  the  United  States 
airbase  at  Stephenville. 

In  the  Grand  Falls  and  Comer  Brook  areas,  small  subsidiary  towns 
have  developed. 

St.  John’s  is  the  capital  city,  with  approximately  eighty-five 
thousand  people.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  legislature,  Government  depart¬ 
ments,  the  University,  and  head  offices  of  many  of  the  province's 
business  enterprises. 

At  the  time  of  school  centralization,  people  with  most  steady 
incomes  in  Newfoundland  were  residents  of  the  industrial  centres. 
Settlers  in  the  outports  depended  largely  upon  seasonal  incomes  from 
logging,  fishing,  and  farming. 

The  isolation  factor  has  hindered  progress  in  Newfoundland  for 
many  years.  Lack  of  adequate  roads  on  most  of  the  island  has  been  a 
major  impediment  to  intercommunication  between  communities.  The 
Minister  of  Highways,  in  a  public  statement  in  April  1961,  referred  to 
isolation  as  the  "greatest  curse"  to  Newfoundland' s  progress. 

During  the  period  in  which  centralized  high  schools  evolved,  the 
Newfoundland  government  had  undertaken  the  greatest  road  and  bridge 
building  projects  in  the  island's  history.  During  that  period,  four 
hundred  thirty-six  settlements  containing  a  population  of  one  hundred 
thirty  thousand  people  were  linked  by  newly  built  roads  and  bridges."' 

\ews  item  in  the  Newfoundland  Herald,  April  16,  1961. 
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The  Transcanada  Highway  on  the  island  was  partly  completed  as  well. 

Before  1950  Newfoundland’s  road  system  was  mainly  confined  to 
portions  of  the  Avalon  Peninsula  and  the  Grand  Falls  and  Corner  Brook 
areas. 

A  railway  line  had  been  serving  the  island,  however,  since  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  with  short  branch  lines  connecting 
Bonavista  and  Placentia  Bays.  From  those  terminal  points  coastal 
steamers  served  settlements  along  the  coast  during  the  summer. 

As  the  centralization  movement  developed,  high  schools  were  first 
built  in  areas  served  by  roads.  But  for  the  province’s  expansion  in 
road  and  bridge  building  services,  high  school  centralization  would  have 
been  hindered  because  of  lack  of  adequate  transportation  facilities. 

II.  THE  DENOMINATIONAL  SYSTEM 

In  Newfoundland  five  religious  denominations  direct  school 
services.  They  are  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Anglican  Church,  the 
United  Church  of  Canada,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  Pentecostal  Assem¬ 
blies.  Each  of  these  denominations  owns  and  operates  its  own  schools 
with  money  granted  by  the  Provincial  Government. 

The  foundations  for  this  system  of  public  education  were  laid  in 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

1.  Educational  Societies 

During  the  eighteenth  century  a  number  of  Church  of  England  mis¬ 
sionaries  from  Britain  established  religious  work  amongst  the  settlers 
of  Newfoundland.  Illiteracy  and  depravity  amongst  fishermen  and  their 
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families  in  Newfoundland  led  clergymen  to  open  schools  where  young 
children  might  learn  to  read  and  understand  the  tenets  of  the  Christian 
faith.6 

The  first  successful  attempt  in  establishing  a  school  was  done 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts.  In  1726  the  resident  Church  of  England  clergyman  of 
Bonavista  was  successful  in  getting  funds  from  the  Society’s  head  office 
in  England  to  sponsor  a  school  in  that  community.'  Clergymen  and  laymen 
of  Harbour  Grace,  St.  John’s  and  Winterton  and  other  villages  within  a 
few  years  organized  schools  under  the  auspices  of  that  society. 

Educational  work  carried  on  by  this  society  during  the  eighteenth 
century  in  Newfoundland  was  Anglican  in  character.  Indeed,  all  of  the 
schools  of  this  society  were  taught  either  by  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  or  by  laymen  chosen  by  clergymen. 

In  1803  the  St.  John's  Charity  School  Society  was  organized  under 
the  patronage  of  Governor  Gambier  who  felt  a  need  to  extend  educational 

o 

services  in  St.  John’s.'  Financial  aid  came  from  some  English  merchants, 
and  leaders  of  Protestant  as  well  as  Roman  Catholic  Churches  agreed  to 
support  the  work  of  the  society.  However,  when  the  society  amalgamated 
with  the  Newfoundland  School  Society,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Fleming 

6George  Albert  Hickman,  "The  History  of  Education  in  Newfoundland" 
(unpublished  Master’s  Thesis,  Acadia  University,  Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia, 
19l|l),  p.  2. 

7 

Ibid . ,  p.  3* 

g 

Fred  W*  Rowe,  The  History  of  Education  in  Newfoundland  (Toronto: 
The  Ryerson  Press,  195^7  PP«  31-32. 
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withdrew  his  support. 

In  1806  the  Benevolent  Irish  Society  was  set  up  to  relieve 
poverty  and  suffering  existing  among  the  Irish  settlers  of  St.  John's. 

One  of  its  services  was  a  school  which  at  first  was  non-denomi national. 
However,  it  soon  became  a  Roman  Catholic  institution  in  practice,  as  all 
of  its  pupils  were  of  that  faith,  and  Bishop  Fleming  assumed  responsibi¬ 
lity  for  its  administration. 

In  1823,  under  the  leadership  of  Samuel  Codner,  an  English 
businessman,  the  Newfoundland  School  Society  was  initiated.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  for  the  schools  of  this  society  were  raised  in  England  and  Ireland. 
Although  it  was  meant  to  be  a  non-denominational  society  ,  yet  part  of 
its  constitution  stated  that  the  instructors  employed  by  the  society 
were  to  be  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  society  extended  its  school 
operations  into  many  parts  of  the  island  until  it  ceased  its  activities 
in  1923  and  its  schools  were  absorbed  by  the  Anglican  Church  in 
Newfoundland . 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Methodist  mission¬ 
aries  arrived  in  Newfoundland  and  ministered  in  those  areas  that  were 
poorly  served  by  the  Church  of  England.  The  Methodist  ministers  as  part 
of  their  missionary  activities  established  schools  in  their  circuits. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  greatest  Methodist  gains  were  in  areas  where 
educational  facilities  were  most  lacking. 

It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  during  the  eighteenth  century 
education  was  largely  the  work  of  religious  leaders.  The  societies, 

9Ibid.,  pp.  38— U9 • 
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mainly  intended  to  be  non-denomi national,  ultimately  became  biased  in 
favour  of  either  the  Church  of  England  or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Methodist  work  in  education  during  this  period  was  largely  the  work  of 
individual  clergy  and  laymen. 

2.  Influence  of  Bishop  Fleming^ 

Bishop  Fleming  became  concerned  because  the  Catholic-controlled 
Orphan  .Asylum  School  in  St.  John’s  was  coeducational.  Therefore  he 
succeeded  in  1833  in  instituting  a  girls’  school  under  the  direction  of 
the  Presentation  Order  of  Nuns  sent  to  Newfoundland  from  Ireland.  In 
18U2  the  nuns  of  the  Order  of  Mercy  set  up  a  school  in  St.  John's. 

Largely  because  of  the  pattern  of  Catholic  school  organization 
which  Bishop  Fleming  had  established,  and  partly  because  of  the  strong 
influence  of  Patrick  Morris  in  the  new  legislature,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  in  a  position  to  request  and  receive  its  own  denominational 
share  of  the  first  Government  grant  for  education. 

3.  Consolidation  of  the  Newfoundland  System  of  Education 

Representative  government  was  established  in  1832  in  Newfound¬ 
land.-1--1-  Ten  years  later  the  beginning  of  an  organized  denominational 
framework  of  education,  supported  by  the  State,  was  made.  The  Act  of 
18U3  legislated  an  education  grant  of  five  thousand  one  hundred  pounds 
to  be  divided  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  groups.  The  interests 

10Ibid.,  pp.  32,  33,  35,  50,  7U-7S  and  78. 

1 71 .  Harvey,  A  Short  History  of  Newfoundland  (London  and  Glasgow: 
William  Collins  and  Sons,  l890) ,  p.  IF/ . 
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of  various  Protestant  groups  were  maintained  by  a  stipulation  that 
boards  of  education  should  be  set  up  and  within  the  Protestant  group 
each  board  should  include  the  senior  clergyman  of  every  religious  denom¬ 
ination  in  a  district.  The  remaining  members  on  a  given  board  were  to 
be  made  up  of  Protestants,  of  whom  a  majority  should  be  of  the  same 
religious  faith  as  the  majority  of  Protestant  residents  within  a  given 
district. 

Betx>reen  18U3  and  187 U  within  the  Protestant  group  long  and  bitter 
controversies  developed  regarding  the  sub-division  of  Government  grants 
amongst  the  Protestants.  The  Act  of  187  b  finally  made  provision  for 
educational  grants  for  Protestant  boards  equal  to  that  granted  the 
Catholic  boards,  to  be  sub-divided  amongst  the  Protestant  groups  propor¬ 
tionately  according  to  population. 

In  1892  the  Governor-in-Council  was  empowered  to  set  up  a  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  board  of  education,  and  thus  with  the  Roman  Catholic,  Church 
of  England,  and  Methodist  Churches,  the  Salvation  Army  entered  the  field 
of  public  education. 

It  was  not  until  195U  that  the  fifth  denomination  emerged  in 
educational  work,  when  full  recognition  was  given  to  the  Pentecostal 
Assemblies . 

A  Ministry  of  Education  was  set  up  by  the  Education  Act  of  1920. 

The  1927  Act  created  legislation  to  liberalize  earlier  arrange¬ 
ments  whereby  amalgamated  schools  might  be  established  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  two  or  more  denominational  boards  of  education.  This  Act 
made  provisions  for  the  public  schools  of  Buchans,  Corner  Brook  and 
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Grand  Falls  to  receive  state  aid  for  education. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  when,  in  the  nineteen  fifties,  central¬ 
ization  of  high  school  services  was  organized,  it  was  destined  to  develop 
as  part  of  a  system  of  public  education  within  a  denominational  framework 
supported  by  Government  funds. 

III.  COUNCIL  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  1595  Act  of  Education  provided  for  the  setting  up  of  the 
Council  of  Higher  Education  whose  chief  role  was  to  assign  common  exter¬ 
nal  examinations  in  the  higher  grades  of  all  schools  on  the  island. 

An  outgrowth  of  its  primary  function  was  the  organization  of  a  programme 
of  studies  for  all  grades  to  be  examined.  For  fifty  years  it  served  as 
a  co-ordinating  body  where  educational  representatives  of  all  religious 
bodies  acted  together  rather  than  individually  in  given  aspects  of  pub¬ 
lic  education.  In  19U5  the  Council  was  dissolved  and  its  duties  were 
taken  over  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

IV.  POLITICAL  CHANGES 

In  1939  and  19U9  respectively  two  political  changes  occurred  in 
Newfoundland.  Each  of  those  changes  served  to  strengthen  the  denomina¬ 
tional  system  of  education. 

1.  Commission  of  Government 

As  a  result  of  the  depression  of  the  nineteen  thirties,  Newfound- 

1  O 

Howe,  op.  cit . ,  pp.  66,  68,  88  and  102. 
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land  appealed  to  Britain  for  financial  assistance.  Subsequently  a  Royal 
Commission  recommended  that  a  Commission  of  Government,  appointed  by 
Britain,  be  instituted  to  govern  Newfoundland  during  its  financial 
crisis.  Therefore,  in  193h  a  Government  by  Commission,  whose  six  mem¬ 
bers  were  appointed  by  Britain,  assumed  legislative  and  executive  powers 
until  1 9h9  when  Newfoundland  entered  the  Canadian  Confederation.  During 
this  fifteen-year  period  of  Commission  of  Government  political  elections, 
characteristic  of  a  democratic  society,  were  forbidden. 

During  the  rule  of  Commission  of  Government  a  body  known  as  the 
Council  of  Education  was  organized  to  make  decisions  relating  to  ele¬ 
ments  of  school  policy  which  were  common  to  all  denominations.1  1  This 
body  still  functions  and  is  made  up  of  the  minister,  the  deputy  minister, 
and  the  superintendents  of  education. 

2.  Confederation  with  Canada 

In  19h9  Newfoundland  passed  through  a  political  reorganization 
which  resulted  in  a  complete  change  of  status  for  the  island.  On  April 
the  first  of  that  year,  Newfoundland  entered  Confederation  with  Canada 
and  became  the  tenth  province  of  the  Canadian  Dominion. 

With  the  constitutional  changes  wrought  in  Newfoundland  at  this 
time,  one  factor  was  to  remain  constant,  and  that  was  in  relation  to  its 
system  of  education.  Under  provisions  of  the  British  North  America  Act, 
the  new  province  was  guaranteed  rights  to  its  denominational  system  of 
education.  Thus  confederation  with  Canada  only  served  to  strengthen  the 

13Ibid.,  pp.  1,  90  and  127. 
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control  of  the  churches  in  their  role  of  implementing  central  and 
regional  high  school  policy. 

Confederation  however  resulted  in  a  large  increase  in  revenue  for 
the  Newfoundland  Government  and  thus  an  increase  in  financial  allocations 
for  education.  With  more  money  to  spend  the  Department  of  Education  was 
thus  in  a  better  financial  position  to  provide  grants  for  centralization 
than  it  would  have  been  before  Confederation. 

V.  REORGANIZATION  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Another  event  occurred  in  Newfoundland  in  19h9  which  may  have 
been  less  spectacular  than  Confederation  but  which  was  destined  to  aid 
the  centralization  movement  in  a  direction  difficult  to  measure.  This 
event  was  the  raising  of  Memorial  College  to  a  degree-conferring 
University.  At  the  Memorial  University  a  four-year  program  in  education 
was  subsequently  organized.1^  It  was  therefore  possible  for  Newfound¬ 
land  teachers  to  .study  and  receive  degrees  in  the  Arts,  Sciences  and 
Education  without  their  having  to  leave  the  province.  Therefore,  during 
the  nineteen  fifties  an  increase  took  place  each  year  in  the  number  of 
teachers  studying  and  receiving  degrees  at  the  University. 

Therefore  as  new  centralized  schools  were  built  the  University 
was  preparing  teachers  and  principals  for  the  new  positions  offered  in 
those  schools. 

"^George  Albert  Hickman,  "Teacher  Education:  Modifications  in  the 
Training  of  Teachers"  (paper  prepared  for  the  Canadian  Education  Associ¬ 
ation,  April  20,  1961),  p.  1. 
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VI.  GRADS  ORGANIZATION  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND  SCHOOLS 


In  Newfoundland,  elementary  schools  were  organized  before  any 
form  of  secondary  education  had  developed.  At  the  time  regional  and 
central  high  schools  were  instituted  in  Newfoundland  secondary  education 
was  offered  within  schools  where  elementary  grades  were  taught.  As  Rowe 
points  out: 

There  are  no  institutions  devoted  wholly  to  secondary  education: 
the  smallest  one-teacher  school  may  (and  usually  does)  offer  work 
from  kindergarten  to  matriculation  while  the  denominational  colleges 
carry  elementary  classes  ....  The  secondary  education  offered  is 
almost  completely  academic.  The  denominational  colleges  are  spe¬ 
cially  provided  for  in  educational  legislation.  Their  curricula 
(however)  are  the  same  practically  as  those  of  other  schools. 

The  fact  that  in  small  schools  teachers  attempt  to  prepare 
pupils  in  high  school  grades  for  external  examinations  appears  to 
have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  elementary  work  of  these  schools. 

.  .  .  The  solution  to  this^vexing  problem  would  seem  to  be  a  system 
of  regional  high  schools. ^ 


VII.  EDUCATIONAL  FINANCE 


In  Newfoundland  a  larger  percentage  of  revenue  for  schools  comes 

1 

from  the  Department  of  Education  than  in  any  other  Canadian  province. 
Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Education  govern  the  allocation  of 
grants  to  school  boards. 

Funds  from  the  Department  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
neiif  schools  are  paid  to  each  denomination  and  the  amount  allocated  is 
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Rowe,  o£.  cut. ,  pp.  103*-10l|. 
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)ominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  Organization  and  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Public  Schools  in  Canada ,  Second  Edition^  19^0 .  Ottawa: 
Queen’s  Printer,  195),  p.  220. 
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determined  on  a  per  capita  basis.  The  amount  granted  each  board  by  a 
given  denomination  depends  largely  on  the  needs  of  a  board,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  superintendent  of  education  for  that  denomination. 

Local  subscriptions  to  education  in  Newfoundland  have  been  tradi¬ 
tionally  spasmodic.  Local  sources  of  revenue  have  been  school  fees, 
church  offerings,  community  and  church  financial  campaigns,  and  volun¬ 
tary  payroll  deductions. 

When  the  centralized  high  school  movement  started,  Newfoundland 
did  not  have  any  system  of  compulsory  taxation  for  education. 

VIII .  CURRICULUM 

In  Newfoundland,  the  curriculum  was  reorganized  in  the  early 
nineteen  thirties  under  the  leadership  of  L.  W.  Shaw,  Secretary  of  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Newfoundland .  The  revised  curriculum,  largely  child-centered, 
was  copied  from  Nova  Scotia  and  adapted  for  use  in  the  elementary  grades 
of  Newfoundland  schools. 

Secondary  education  was  not  affected  greatly  by  this  curriculum 
revision,  as  the  curriculum  for  grades  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  was  mainly 
under  the  direction  of  the  Council  of  Higher  Education. 

For  some  years  before  the  institution  of  centralized  high  schools 
in  Newfoundland,  the  island’s  curriculum  provided  three  streams  of 
secondary  education. ^  They  were  as  follows: 

•^Personal  interview  with  H.  J.  B.  Gough,  Director  of  Curriculum 
at  St.  John’s,  June  6,  1961. 
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1.  General  Secondary  Education 

The  requirements  for  a  grade  eleven  certificate  in  this 
stream  was  fifty  per  cent  scored  in  the  external  examinations 
on  the  following  subjects:  English  and  Literature  combined, 
and  four  courses  selected  from  a  list  of  twenty  academic 
courses  listed  in  the  syllabus  put  out  by  the  Department  of 
Education. 

^  *  Matriculation 

To  earn  a  matriculation  diploma  a  student  would  have  to  get  a 
fifty  per  cent  score  in  the  external  examinations  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects:  English  and  Literature  combined,  mathematics, 
a  foreign  language  and  any  two  other  courses  listed  in  the 
syllabus . 

3.  Grad e  Eleven  Commercial 

This  grade  contained  courses  of  study,  such  as  shorthand  and 
typing,  and  was  designed  to  train  students  to  become  stenog¬ 
raphers  and  typists.  Grade  Eleven  Commercial  could  be  taken 
by  a  student  after  he  had  passed  either  of  the  other  two 
grades. 

Before  centralization,  most  of  the  all-grade  schools  in  Newfound¬ 
land  could  not  afford  facilities  and  personnel  necessary  for  commercial 
classes.  Therefore,  very  few  pupils  throughout  the  province  were  able 
to  follow  the  commercial  route  suggested  in  the  syllabus.  Indeed,  many 
schools  were  unable  to  find  competent  instructors  in  foreign  language 
and  mathematics  for  matriculation  grades.  The  lack  of  adequate  funds 
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and  the  scarcity  of  qualified  teachers  inhibited  educational  progress 
that  Newfoundland  high  school  pupils  might  otherwise  have  made. 

In  the  early  nineteen  fifties,  the  province’s  first  Division  of 
Curriculum  was  created  within  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  present 
Director,  H.  B.  Gough,  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Division. 

IX.  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

To  administer  schools  for  each  denomination  directing  educational 
services  in  Newfoundland,  the  island  is  divided  into  educational  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  number  of  those  districts  varies  from  year  to  year,  because 
upon  the  recommendation  of  a  superintendent  of  any  one  denomination  and 
by  an  Order-in-Council  the  number  or  boundaries  of  the  districts  for 
that  denomination  may  be  changed. 

School  boards  for  those  districts  may  be  set  up  by  the  Government 
upon  recommendation  by  a  superintendent  of  education. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  setting  up  of  school  boards  on  an 
inter-denominational  basis  to  direct  the  services  of  amalgamated  schools. 

X.  STAFFING  AND  SALARIES 

In  N expound  land  teachers  are  selected  by  boards  of  education. 

The  salaries  paid  teachers  throughout  the  province  are  based  on  a  pro¬ 
vincial  salary  scale  drafted  by  the  Department  of  Education  and  approved 
by  the  Executive  Council. 

Five-sixths  of  the  total  amount  for  teachers’  salaries  are  sent 
in  ten  consecutive  monthly  installments  during  the  school  year  to  boards 
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of  education  from  the  Department.  The  remainder  is  sent  directly  to  the 

1  ft 

teachers  from  the  Department  during  July  and  August. 

School  boards  in  some  industrial  areas  pay  an  augmentation  salary 
in  addition  to  that  provided  by  the  Government. 

The  provincial  salary  scale  is  based  upon  years  of  professional 
training  plus  years  of  teaching  service. 

The  number  of  salary  units  (i.e.,  the  number  of  teachers)  for  an 
all-grade  school  is  determined  by  the  pupil  enrollment  of  the  school. 

XI .  SUMMARY 

Significant  dates  and  events  are  summarized  in  Table  I  on  page  23. 
Places  referred  to  in  this  chapter  are  found  on  the  map  of  New¬ 
foundland  cn  page  131. 
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TABLE  I 


SIGNIFICANT  DATES  AND  EVENTS  REFERRED  TO 

IN  CHAPTER  II 

YEAR 

EVENT 

1726 

Establishment  of  Newfoundland's  first  school. 

1803 

St.  John's  Charity  Society  organized. 

1806 

Benevolent  Irish  Society  established  in  St.  John's. 

1823 

Initiation  of  the  Newfoundland  School  Society. 

1832 

Representative  Government  instituted  for  Newfoundland. 

1833 

Presentation  Order  of  Nuns  arrived  in  Newfoundland. 

l8i*2 

Order  of  Mercy  School  established  in  St.  John's. 

18U3 

First  education  grant  to  Catholics  and  to  Protestants. 

187  U 

Subdivision  of  the  Protestant  grants. 

1892 

Salvation  Army  recognized  as  an  educational  group. 

1895 

Council  of  Higher  Education  established. 

1920 

A  Ministry  of  Education  set  up  in  the  Newfoundland  Government. 

1923 

Newfoundland  School  Societies'  schools  absorbed  by  the  Church 
of  England  board  of  education. 

1931* 

Establishment  of  Commission  of  Government. 

191*5 

Council  of  Higher  Education  dissolved. 

191*9 

Confederation  with  Canada. 

191*9 

Memorial  College  raised  to  University  status. 

1951* 

Pentecostal  Assemblies  of  Newfoundland  recognized  as  an 
educational  group. 
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CHAPTER  III 


ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GOVERNMENT 
POLICY  ON  HIGH  SCHOOL  CENTRALIZATION 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the 
Newfoundland  Government's  high  school  centralization  policy.  A  survey 
authorized  by  the  Commission  of  Government  and  carried  out  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  Alain  Frecker,  marked  the  very  beginning  of 
that  policy. 


L.  REASONS  FOR  THE  SURVEY 


In  19h3  the  Commission  of  Government  passed  legislation  requiring 
all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  to  attend  school. 

The  increased  school  attendance  brought  on  by  this  legislation  resulted 
in  overcrowded  conditions  in  most  Newfoundland  schools.  Therefore  a 
demand  arose  for  expansion  in  school  facilities.  Consideration  was 
given,  by  school  boards,  clergymen,  teachers,  and  the  Department  of 
Education,  regarding  the  best  way  to  meet  this  demand. 

At  the  Department,  between  the  Secretary  of  Education  and  the 
Commissioner  for  Home  Affairs  and  Education,  private  discussions  took 
place  relating  to  a  solution  to  the  problem  created  by  those  overcrowded 
conditions . 

The  earliest  written  statement  relating  to  those  discussions  was 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  written  by  Frecker  to  the  Commissioner  of  Home 
Affairs  and  Education  in  which  the  former  advised  the  latter  of  the 
importance  of  thinking  in  terms  of  regional  high  schools  in  order  that 
educational  services  might  be  improved  in  Newfoundland. 
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In  this  letter  the  following  points  were  made: 

1.  Regional  high  schools  are  being  built  in  some  Canadian 
provinces . 

2.  Regional  high  schools  in  Newfoundland  would  help  to  equalize 
educational  opportunity  for  Newfoundland  pupils. 

3«  Regional  high  schools  might  be  able  to  provide  diversifica¬ 
tion  of  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  types  of 
students . 

lj.  The  Newfoundland  Government  might  authorize  a  survey  of  the 
regional  high  school  movement  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.19 

Frecker' s  chief  emphasis  was  on  equalization  of  educational 
opportunity.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  following  excerpt: 

The  chief  purpose  of  regional  high  schools  is  to  bring  to 
students  living  in  rural  districts  the  same  educational  opportu¬ 
nities  with  respect  to  secondary  education  as  those  enjoyed  by 
children  growing  up  in  cities  and  in  large  towns. ^ 

Frecker  states  that  his  own  thinking  at  this  time  x^ras  oriented 
towards  centralized  high  schools  because  of  his  contacts  with  the  Canada 
and  Newfoundland  Education  Association  where  he  learned  that  some 
provinces  were  beginning  to  centralize  secondary  educational  services. 


II .  THE  SURVEY 


When  the  executive  officers  were  asked  to  make  suggestions 
regarding  the  survey,  they  recommended  that  because  of  Frecker' s  inti 
mate  knowledge  of  Newfoundland's  educational  needs  and  because  of  his 


19G.  A.  Frecker,  Personal  Letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Home 
Affairs  and  Education,  in  file  77/27,  Vol.  1,  Central  Registry,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  St.  John's,  Sept.  2U,  19h6. 
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contacts  with  Canadian  educators  he  be  authorized  to  do  the  survey. 
Therefore,  On  October  12,  1 9U6,  the  Commission  of  Government  gave  its 
approval  for  the  survey  to  be  made  and  appointed  Frecker  to  undertake 
the  task. 

In  replying  to  Frecker' s  letter  for  information  relating  to  the 
survey,  Doctor  C.  E.  Phillips  gave  the  following  opinion: 

I  doubt  whether  you  will  find  Regional  Composite  High  Schools 
in  full  operation  in  the  eastern  part  of  Canada.  In  Ontario 
although  the  movement  is  very  much  alive  and  although  promotional 
work  is  being  carried  out  with  vigor  there  has  been  no  opportunity 
as  yet  to  build  a  school  which  can  offer  all  courses  of  the  compo¬ 
site  school  program.  There  are  schools  in  which  two  or  three 
courses  are  given  and  to  which  pupils  are  carried  by  bus.  It  is 
generally  considered  that  the  two  most  westerly  provinces  were 
pioneers  in  this  movement. 21 

Frecker  carried  out  the  first  stage  of  his  survey  in  19U6  when  he 
visited  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Hew  Brunswick,  Ontario  and 
Quebec.  In  19U7  he  visited  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia.  In  that  year  he  also  visited  six  states  in  the  United  States 
of  America . 

During  those  visits  he  interviewed  personnel  involved  with  many 
phases  of  education.  His  principal  points  of  observation  related  to  the 
centralization  of  high  school  facilities. 

Most  of  his  contacts  for  the  survey  were  made  through  the  Canada 
and  Newfoundland  Education  Association. 


III.  THE  REPORT 


After  his  survey,  Frecker  submitted  to  the  Commission  of  Govern- 


21C.  E.  Phillips,  op.  cit. 
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ment  a  report  containing  his  observations  pertaining  to  the  centraliza¬ 
tion  movement  in  Canada.  The  report  also  contained  recommendations 
regarding  centralization  of  high  school  services  in  Newfoundland. 

1.  Observations  of  the  Report 

The  report  stated  that  "the  regional  high  school  idea  is  one  of 

the  major  educational  preoccupations  on  the  North  American  Continent. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  movement  is  to  provide  a  diversity  in  the 

22 

school  program.1* 

The  report  noted  four  types  of  centralized  schools.  They  were: 

(a)  Urban  Composite  Schools 

These  kinds  of  schools  were  described  as  being  similar  to  trade 
schools  in  that  vocational  training  was  being  offered,  but 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  academic  education  as  well  as  on 
vocational  training. 

(b)  Rural  Regional  High  Schools 

These  were  schools  designed  to  bring  to  rural  children  a 
greater  measure  of  educational  opportunity  than  was  possible 
in  small  community  schools.  Combined  with  the  academic  program 
were  Industrial  Arts  and  Household  Science  courses.  Frecker 
was  particularly  impressed  with  the  guidance  departments  in 
many  of  those  schools. 

(c)  Central  High  Schools 

22 

G.  E.  Frecker,  "Interim  Report  on  Survey  of  Regional  High 
Schools",  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Home  Affairs  and  Education, 
191*8,  Central  Registry  Files,  Department  of  Education,  St.  John's. 
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These  schools,  like  those  described  in  (b)  above,  served  chil¬ 
dren  of  a  region.  But  the  emphasis  was  upon  the  traditional 
academic  courses  of  study.  Those  large  institutions  were 
better  able  to  meet  the  academic  needs  of  pupils  than  were  the 
small  all-grade  schools. 

(d)  Central  Schools 

Frecker  described  central  schools  as  institutions  combining 

both  elementary  and  secondary  school  courses.  They  were 

usually  11  large  modem  schools,  well  equipped,  and  offering 

composite  courses,  although  some  restricted  their  activities 

23 

to  the  traditional  curriculum.” 

2  •  Reqqmmmd_qthDns 

In  his  report  Frecker  recommended  that  a  system  of  centralized 
high  schools  be  instituted  in  Newfoundland  according  to  the  following 
principles: 

(a)  Regional  high  schools  to  be  organized  within  the  present  denom¬ 
inational  framework  of  education. 

(b)  Those  schools  be  opened  to  all  pupils  within  the  areas  served 
by  a  regional  high  school  regardless  of  the  religious  affilia¬ 
tion  of  those  pupils. 

(c)  A  system  of  dormitories  and/or  bus  transportation  to  be  set  up 
in  order  to  ensure  regular  high  school  attendance. 

(d)  A  designated  region  be  large  enough  so  that  each  high  school 
could  be  equipped  to  offer  a  diversified  program  as  recommended 

^Ibid . ,  Section  23. 
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in  the  1 9h3  Report  of  the  Survey  Committee  of  the  Canada  and 
Newfoundland  Educational  Association.  Frecker  suggested  that 
between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  pupils  might  constitute  a 
satisfactory  enrollment. 

(e)  A  committee  be  set  up  to  suggest  ways  and  means  of  instituting 
centralized  high  schools  in  Newfoundland . 

(f)  The  regional  high  schools,  in  addition  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
prospective  university  students,  should  also  prepare  students 
who  would  ultimately  depend  upon  the  sea  and  the  forest  for 
their  livelihood. 

(g)  The  curriculum  be  so  planned  as  to  bring  into  focus  Newfound¬ 
land's  primary  industries. 

(h)  Domestic  Science  be  a  fundamental  course  for  all  girls  and  the 
course  be  both  practical  and  cultural  in  character  so  that  the 
lives  of  the  outport  people  be  enriched  not  only  materially  but 
culturally. 

3 .  Problems 

The  Report  identified  two  immediate  problems  relating  to  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  those  recommendations. 

(a)  Financial 

His  Report  stated  that  the  operation  of  regional  high  schools 
would  be  more  expensive  "than  the  operation  of  local  schools, 
but  the  educational  advantages  are  so  great  as  to  justify  the 
expenses  involved. 


^Ibid  . ,  Section  5>1. 
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Frecker  believed  that  because  of  the  teacher  shortage,  lack  of 
teaching  personnel  would  be  the  chief  immediate  problem.  The 
Report  stated: 

It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  securing  teachers  with 
high  academic  and  professional  qualifications  but  teachers, 
who  in  addition  to  such  prerequisites,  would  be  possessed 
of  the  right  vision,  imbued  with  the  proper  ideals  and 
endowed  with  qualities  of  personality  and  leadership.^ 

IV.  DELAY  IN  IMPLEMENTING  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

OF  THE  SURVEY 

In  191*8  and  191*9  Governmental  preparations  which  led  to  Confedera¬ 
tion  helped  to  defer  Government  action  relating  to  the  institution  of 
high  schools.  However,  a  number  of  school  boards  had  been  giving  some 
thought  to  centralization,  and  considerable  correspondence  had  occurred 
between  Frecker  and  some  school  board  chairmen. 

On  August  6,  191*8,  in  replying  to  an  inquiry  from  a  school  board 
chairman  concerning  Government  funds  for  centralization,  Frecker  stated 
that  ’‘since  the  Government  has  not  yet  formulated  a  policy  on  centrali¬ 
zation  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  Government  financial  assistance  will 
be  forthcoming.”-^  But  he  added  encouragement  for  the  board  to  under¬ 
take  the  scheme,  by  saying,  “In  the  meantime  it  is  farsighted  people  who 
venture  forth  into  new  schemes  of  education  without  Government  support 

"Ibid . ,  Section  55. 

pz 

G.  A.  Frecker,  Letter  to  Father  Kirwin,  Searston,  File  77/27, 
Vol.  1,  Central  Registry,  Department  of  Education,  St.  John’s. 
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who  eventually  create  a  demand  for  new  services."27 

Then  on  February  23,  19h9f  in  a  letter  replying  to  another  inquiry, 
Frecker  described  the  experiment  in  centralization  which  Monsignor  Maher 
had  carried  out  without  Government  help  in  Placentia.*  2^  Frecker  also 
noted  in  this  letter  that  some  boards  were  thinking  of  centralization 
and  pointed  out  that  any  move  to  confine  high  school  teaching  to  a  cen¬ 
tral  high  school  " is  within  the  rights  of  a  board  of  education.11 

During  the  years  1951  and  1952,  Kirby,  the  Anglican  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Education,  had  been  planning  to  centralize  high  school  facili- 
lities  along  the  south  shore  of  Conception  Bay. 

The  Roman  Catholic  authorities  were  also  planning  to  centralize 
their  high  schools  in  the  Corner  Brook  area. 

However,  during  those  years  no  plan  regarding  centralization  was 
submitted  by  any  denomination  to  the  Department  of  Education.  But  it 
appears  that  through  personal  contacts  with  Government  officials,  school 
boards  were  reasonably  sure  that  Government  grants  would  soon  be  forth¬ 
coming  and  a  Government  policy  laid  down  for  the  institution  of  central¬ 
ized  high  schools. 

The  first  superintendent  to  submit  a  proposal  to  build  a  central¬ 
ized  high  school  was  Kirby  when,  on  February  28,  1953 ,  he  wrote  a  memo¬ 
randum  to  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  outlining  his  plans  to  cen- 

27 Ibid. 

2®G.  A.  Frecker,  “Letter  to  Father  Maloney",  Trepassay,  File  77/ 

27,  Vol.  1,  Central  Registry,  Department  of  Education,  St.  John’s. 
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tralize  at  Foxtrap,  Anglican  high  school  services  for  the  south  shore  of 
Conception  Bay.J^ 

Kirby’s  memorandum  contained  an  expression  of  his  own  concept  of 
centralized  high  schools,  and  he  suggested  that  the  Government  should 
immediately  institute  legislation  to  make  high  school  centralization 
possible  throughout  the  province. 

V.  THE  POLICY  MEMORANDA 

On  March  23,  1 953,  the  Deputy  Minister,  at  the  request  of  the 

Minister  of  Education,  notified  the  superintendents  to  "bring  forth 

concrete  proposals  regarding  the  erection  of  regional  high  schools 

31 

during  the  coming  year,  assuming  funds  were  available." 

A  brief  memorandum  from  the  superintendents  was  submitted  to  the 
Minister  of  Education  on  April  U,  1953 This  brief  memorandum  mainly 
contained  the  superintendents'  joint  affirmation  of  the  need  for  central¬ 
izing  high  school  services,  and  suggested  a  Government  grant  be  provided 
for  this  purpose. 

On  May  8,  1953,  a  detailed  memorandum  entitled,  "Policy  Relating 
To  The  Establishment  of  Regional  High  Schools"  was  submitted  to  the 

*^F.  ¥.  Kirby,  "Memorandum  Re  Regional  High  School  in  Topsail- 
Seal  Cove  Area",  File  77/27,  Vol.  1,  Central  Registry,  Department  of 
Education,  St.  John’s. 

^ Vie mo rand urn  to  Superintendents,  March  23,  1953  (in  the  Central 
Registry,  Department  of  Education,  St.  John’s),  File  77/27 ,  Vol.  1. 

-^Memorandum  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  April  U,  1953  (in 
the  Central  Registry,  Department  of  Education,  St.  John’s),  File  77/27, 
Vol.  1. 
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Minister  of  Education  by  the  superintendents. This  memorandum  was 
also  endorsed  by  the  Council  of  Education. 

The  fundamental  features  of  this  memorandum  dealt  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proposals: 

1.  Minimum  Humber  of  Pupils 

For  academic  high  schools  and  for  schools  providing, 
in  addition  to  an  academic  program,  a  program  relating  to  the 
industry  of  an  area  to  be  served,  the  minimum  number  of 
pupils  should  be  eighty-one. 

Composite  high  schools  should  be  built  only  when  a 
minimum  of  two  hundred  fifty-one  high  school  pupils  live 
within  an  area  to  be  served. 

2.  Administration 

(a)  A  board  of  education  in  an  area,  or  any  two  boards  may 
combine  to  designate  one  school  centrally  located  to  do 
high  school  work  and  such  a  school  to  be  referred  to  as 
a  central  high  school. 

(b)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  Government  grants  for  such 
schools  a  board  or  boards  should  submit  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  a  plan  outlining  the  proposition, 
together  with  the  method  and  costs  of  providing  trans¬ 
portation  of  children  to  and  from  the  central  high 
school. 

■^Memorandum  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  May  18,  1953  (in  the 
Central  Registry,  Department  of  Education,  St.  John’s),  File  77/27, 

Vol.  1. 
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(c)  In  an  area  where  boards  of  education  of  the  same  denomi¬ 
nation  agree  to  operate  a  central  high  school  a  separate 
board  should  be  set  up  to  control  the  central  high  school. 
Such  a  separate  board  should  consist  of  representatives 
of  the  different  boards. 

3 •  Transportation 

(a)  All  schools  feeding  the  high  school  should  be  within  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles. 

(b)  Children  living  in  settlements  through  which  the  main 
road  does  not  pass  should  be  picked  up  by  school  buses 
when  the  number  of  children  in  the  settlement  equals  the 
number  of  miles  the  settlement  is  distant  from  the  main 
road . 

(c)  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  bus-operating  costs  should  be 
borne  by  the  Government,  the  remaining  twenty-five  per 
cent  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  school  board. 

(d)  Boards  should  be  free  to  make  contracts  with  operators 
of  buses  or  taxis. 

li.  Fees 

The  fees  should  be  set  as  low  as  possible  provided  the 
total  cost  of  fees  collected  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
board’s  share  of  transportation,  fuel  and  janitorial  services. 

5.  Cost  of  Erection 

At  least  seventy  per  cent  of  the  erection  costs  should 
be  borne  by  the  Government.  Twenty  per  cent  should  be  an 
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interest-free  loan  with  the  remaining  ten  per  cent  to  be 
raised  by  the  school  board. 

The  memorandum  also  suggested  that  the  Newfoundland 
Provincial  Government  follow  the  example  of  some  other 
Canadian  provinces  in  setting  aside  a  certain  yearly  sum  for 
the  erection  of  high  schools. 

6.  Maintenance 

The  memorandum  suggested  that  the  Department  provide  a 
list  of  high  school  materials  that  could  be  procured  through 
the  Government  Maintenance  Grant  leaving  the  remaining  sup¬ 
plies  to  be  procured  from  funds  raised  by  school  boards.  The 
allocation  of  Government  funds  suggested  for  equipment  and 
maintenance  of  centralized  high  schools  is  indicated  in  the 
table  below: 

No.  of  Rooms _ Ma intenance _ _ _ equipment 


$600 

700 

800 

900 


$600 

700 

800 

900 


3 

h 

5 

6 


This  scale  indicated  that  for  each  classroom  one  hundred 
dollars  be  allocated  for  each  category;  namely,  maintenance 
and  equipment. 

For  schools  doing  vocational  work,  it  was  suggested 
the  Maintenance  Grant  should  provide  an  additional  five 
hundred  dollars  for  each  such  room  in  use. 

7.  Selection  of  Students 


Entrance  examinations  should  be  set  up  by  the  staff  of 
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the  high  schools  in  consultation  with  principals  of  feeder 
schools. 

8.  Staff  Selection 

The  memorandum  stated  no  matter  how  small  the  high 
school  the  principal’s  main  task  would  be  to  co-ordinate 
courses  of  study  with  courses  within  the  elementary  system  of 
the  region  to  be  served.  Therefore  it  was  suggested  that  the 
staff  consist  of  a  principal  and  a  number  of  teachers  deter¬ 
mined  according  to  the  formula  described  below; 

For  eighty-one  pupils  there  should  be  a  staff  of  three 
teachers.  For  one  hundred  twenty-one  pupils  there  should 
be  a  staff  of  four  teachers,  and  for  an  enrollment  of  one 
hundred  sixty  pupils  a  staff  of  four  teachers  plus  an 
additional  teacher  for  each  additional  forty  pupils. 

Specialist  teachers  were  recommended  for  all  high 
schools  in  addition  to  the  staff  suggested  according  to  the 
formula  described  above. 

It  was  suggested  that  for  every  three  rooms  in  a  cen¬ 
tral  high  school,  one  specialist  teacher  be  employed  by  the 
school.  Therefore  for  a  three -room  high  school,  a  total  of 
five  staff  members  might  be  selected. 

9.  Types  of  Institutions  to  be  Erected 

A  section  of  the  memorandum  dealt  with  the  classifica¬ 
tions  of  institutions  that  might  be  included  in  centralized 
high  schools. 

3i|Ibid. 
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(a)  Existing  Schools 

In  an  area  where  a  number  of  all-grade  schools  and  a 
multiple-room  school  exist,  all  high  school  pupils  in  the 
area  should  be  transported  to  the  multiple-room  school. 

If  it  should  be  necessary  to  extend  such  multiple-room 
schools  the  greater  proportion  of  the  cost  ought  to  be 
borne  by  the  Government. 

(b)  Central  Academic  High  Schools 

The  memorandum  recommended  that  in  certain  areas  where 
the  numbers  warranted  it,  the  erection  of  high  schools 
only  for  the  teaching  of  academic  courses  should  be 
considered.  It  was  suggested  that  such  buildings  be 
equipped  with  libraries,  science  laboratories  and 
gymnasiums . 

(c)  Regional  High  Schools 

In  an  area  where  an  important  industry  operates  it  was 
recommended  that  high  schools  be  erected,  which  would 
offer,  in  addition  to  academic  courses,  courses  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  industry  within  the  region.  Bonavista  was 
cited  as  an  example  of  the  possible  location  of  this 
kind  of  school  where  courses  pertaining  to  fishery 
science  might  be  offered.  A  high  school  in  Bonavista 
might  serve  all  pupils  between  King's  Cove  and  Catalina. 

(d)  Composite  High  Schools 

In  those  schools,  the  emphasis  would  be  upon  diversified 
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vocational  training,  and  serve  the  most  densely  popu¬ 
lated  areas  where  there  would  be  a  diversification  of 
industry. 

(e)  Dormitories 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  as  centralization  evolved, 
pupil  accommodation  facilities  might  be  needed.  But  the 
memorandum  stated  that  consideration  be  given  to  this 
aspect  of  the  movement,  if  necessary,  at  a  later  date. 

The  memorandum  ended  with  a  recommendation  for  flexibility  in 
Government  policy  relating  to  the  high  school  scheme.  The  superinten¬ 
dents  wished  to  be  able  to  use  high  school  grants  in  certain  areas  where 
centralization  would  not  be  feasible.  The  following  statement  of  the 
memorandum  expresses  the  beliefs  of  the  superintendents  relating  to  the 
use  of  high  school  grants: 

It  must  be  realized  that  owing  to  the  distribution  of  school 
population  and  the  geographical  circumstances  involved  one  or  more 
denominations  may  not  be  able  to  implement  the  provisions  of  this 
high  school  plan.  The  scheme  therefore  should  be  flexible  enough 
to  permit  those  denominations  to  use  the  grants  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  existing  schools  of  not  less  than  four  classrooms, ^ 
provided  the  high  school  grades  are  being  taught  in  such  schools.  ' 

The  memorandum  was  submitted  to  the  Executive  Council  on  June 
28,  1953?  and  was  approved  in  principle. 

VI .  GOVERNMENT  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRANT 

The  Executive  Council  on  June  9,  1953?  notified  the  superinten¬ 
dents  that  the  Government  would  provide  a  grant  for  the  building  and 

3^Ibid. 
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construction  of  regional  high  schools.-50  The  sum  of  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  year  for  the  following  five  years  was  voted.  Any 
portion  of  the  unspent  balance  in  any  one  year  was  to  be  revoted  the 
following  year. 

By  the  latter  half  of  1953,  the  financial  structure  of  Govern¬ 
ment  high  school  grants  had  taken  form  and  the  general  principles  for 
systematizing  the  high  school  scheme  had  been  approved.  Therefore  the 
responsibility  lay  with  the  superintendents  to  submit  plans  for  central¬ 
ization  to  the  Department  of  Education. 

VII.  DEPARTMENTAL  REQUEST  FOR  PLANS  OF 
NEW  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


The  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  in  order  to  ascertain  proposed 
Government  expenditure  from  the  high  school  grant  requested  in  a  letter 
on  June  23,  1953,  that  the  superintendents  submit  to  the  Council  of 
Education  proposals  and  estimated  costs  for  new  high  school  buildings  to 
be  erected  during  the  school  year  1953-514.'^  Therefore  during  the  latter 
half  of  1953,  Anglican,  United  Church  and  Roman  Catholic  superintendents 
of  education  complied  with  the  Deputy  Minister’ s  request. 

It  can  be  seen  therefore  that  the  Government’s  policy  on  high 
school  centralization  was  beginning  to  be  put  into  practice.  However, 


June  9, 


■Memorandum  by  the  Minister  of  Education  to  the  Superintendents, 
1953  (in  the  Central  Registry,  Department  of  Education,  St. 
John’s),  File  77/27.  Vol.  1. 

Letter  to  the  superintendents,  June  23,  1953  (in  the  Central 
Registry,  Department  of  Education,  St.  John’s),  File  77/27,  Vol.  1. 
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as  plans  were  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Education  it  became  apparent 
that  some  aspects  of  the  Government’s  policy  required  definition  and 
clarification. 


VIII .  HIGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENTS  IN  EXISTING 
SCHOOLS 


In  the  summer  of  1953,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  funds  would  be 
available  for  specific  purposes  in  high  school  services,  the  superinten¬ 
dents  requested  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  to  issue  a  policy 
statement  regarding  the  spending  of  part  of  the  annual  high  school  grant 
of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  extend  high  school  classrooms  in 
existing  schools.  The  Deputy  Minister  clarified  the  policy  by  issuing 
the  following  statement: 

The  $500,000  Grant  could  be  used  only  for: 

1.  Building  of  regional  composite  high  schools. 

2.  Building  of  regional  academic  high  schools. 

3.  Extension  of  existing  buildings  provided  such  extensions 
would  be  used  solely  for  high  school  work. 

ii.  To  provide  central  high  school^  either  of  the  composite  or 
academic  type  in  urban  areas. 

The  statement  emphasized  that  "no  part  of  the  special  high  school 

on 

grant  may  be  used  for  the  provisions  of  elementary  school  services. nj7 


IX.  INTERRUPTION  OF  GOVERNMENT  GRANTS 

IN  1955 


In  a  memorandum  on  February  7,  1955,  the  Deputy  Minister  advised 


"^Memorandum  to  Dr.  I.  .  .  Curtis,  July  28,  1953  (in  the  Central 
Registry,  Department  of  Education,  St.  John's),  File  77/27,  Vol.  1. 
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the  superintendents  that  the  Department  would  not  be  in  a  position  "to 
guarantee  any  definite  amounts  from  the  Grant  for  the  building  and 
equipment  of  regional  high  schools"  for  the  ensuing  year  This 
dilemma  was  created  when  the  Roman  Catholic  superintendent  made  a  requi¬ 
sition  for  his  denomination's  full  share  of  the  Grant  for  the  year  1955- 
56  plus  the  cumulative  total  of  its  share  for  the  fiscal  years  1953  —5U 

and  195U-55 - 

However,  the  Comptroller  General  refused  to  authorize  the  spend¬ 
ing  of  unspent  balances  of  the  high  school  grant  because  those  balances 
had  not  been  revoted. 

The  Deputy  Minister  on  April  12,  1955,  formally  requested  the 
Minister  of  Education  to  have  the  Executive  Council  clarify  the  question 
of  unspent  balances  in  order  that  the  superintendents  might  be  able  to 
proceed  with  building  plans. 

However,  it  was  not  until  November  of  that  year  that  the  superin¬ 
tendents  were  notified  that  the  unspent  balances  had  been  revoted. 

X.  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  "CENTRAL"  AND 
"REGIONAL"  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Until  1955  the  terms  "composite",  "central"  and  "regional",  when 
referring  to  high  schools,  were  used  somewhat  loosely  in  Government 
correspondence . 

In  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  on  May  20,  1955,  a  final 


Memorandum  to  the  Superintendents,  February  17,  1955  (in  the 
Central  Registry,  Department  of  Education,  St.  John's),  File  77/27, 
Vol .  1. 
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definition  of  centralized  high  schools  was  given  and  two  classifications 

were  authorized.  A  central  high  school  was  defined  as: 

a  school  within  an  area  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  or  more  boards 
of  education  and  in  a  building  separate  from  other  schools,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  accommodating  all  pupils  in  grades  beyond  a 
designated  grade  not  lower  than  grade  six. 

-A  regional  high  school  was  defined  as: 

a  school  within  an  area  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  or  more  boards 
of  education  and  in  a  building  separate  from  other  schools,  for  a 
designated  grade  not  lower  than  grade  eight  from,  any  or  all  schools 
within  an  area.^ 

The  minimum  enrollment  for  a  central  high  school  was  set  at 
forty-one  and  accommodated  in  at  least  two  classrooms.  The  minimum 
enrollment  for  a  regional  high  school  was  set  at  eighty-one,  accommo¬ 
dated  in  at  least  three  classrooms. 


XI.  TRMS PORTA  TIGN  REGULATIONS 


The  regulations  pertaining  to  bus  transportation  were  completed 
in  a  Minute  of  the  Executive  Council  at  a  meeting  in  December  1956.  A 
memorandum  to  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  dated  December  lii,  1956, 
outlined  those  regulations  as  follows: 

(a)  A  grant  not  exceeding  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
of  transportation  may  be  made: 

(1)  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  pupils  in  grade  nine  and 
higher  grades  to  a  regional  high  school;  and 

(2)  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  pupils  in  grade  seven  and 
higher  to  a  central  high  school .^2 


'  Certified  copy  of  minutes  of  Executive  Council,  May  20,  1955 
(.in  the  Central  Registry,  Department  of  Education,  St,  John's),  File 
77/27,  Vol .  1. 

k^lemorandum  to  the  Superintendents  by  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Education,  December  29,  1956  (in  the  Central  Registry,  Department  of 
Education,  St.  John's),  File  77/27,  ^ol.  Ill,  p.  20. 
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XII.  PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 


The  Syllabus  of  Studies  set  up  by  the  Council  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  for  high  school  grades  became  the  guide  for  studies  in  the  central¬ 
ized  high  schools.  Although  one  of  the  aims  of  centralization  was  to 
provide  diversification  of  courses,  emphasis  continued  to  be  placed  on 
traditional  academic  courses. 

However,  in  some  urban  regional  high  schools,  Typing,  Sheet  Metal, 
and  Household  Science  were  included  as  courses  of  study. 

In  January  1961,  a  Syllabus  of  Studies  for  Industrial  Arts  was 
sent  from  the  Curriculum  Division  to  all  regional  high  schools  to  give 
direction  to  those  school  board  and  staff  members  planning  to  set  up 
that  course  of  study. 

Centralization  has  not  resulted  in  any  fundamental  changes  in 
courses  of  study  offered  in  grades  seven  and  eight,  nor  in  grades  nine, 
ten,  and  eleven.  Basically,  those  courses  are  the  same  as  were  offered 
before  the  high  school  movement  began. 

XIII.  STAFFING  AND  SALARIES 

The  role  of  a  centralized  high  school  principal  as  perceived  by 
the  Council  of  Education  was  that  part  of  his  administrative  task  would 
be  to  supervise  the  elementary  schools  within  his  school  system.  There¬ 
fore  the  Government  instituted  a  bonus  known  as  a  Supervisory  Bonus  to  be 
paid  to  principals  and  vice-principals  of  all  centralized  high  schools 
provided  the  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  denomination  concerned 
was  satisfied  that  the  principal  was  performing  his  supervisory  duties. 
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A  regional  high  school  principal  shall  receive  two  hundred  and 

)  *3 

seventy-five  dollars  Supervisory  Bonus  per  year.  His  vice-principal 
shall  receive  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  year." 

In  a  central  high  school  the  principal  shall  receive  as  a 
Supervisory  Bonus  fifty  dollars  per  classroom  annually,  but  not  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars,  if  there  are  three  classrooms  or  more  in  his 
school.  His  vice -principal  shall  receive  half  the  amount  paid  the 
principal . 

The  Administrative  Bonus  paid  to  principals  and  vice -principals 
of  centralized  high  schools  is  based  upon  the  scale  governing  the  bonus 
paid  to  principals  and  vice-principals  of  all-grade  schools.  However, 
every  one  hundred  pupils  throughout  the  entire  school  system  is  regarded 
as  a  classroom  in  calculating  the  Administrative  Bonus  for  principals 
and  vice -principals  of  centralized  high  schools.^ 

The  basic  salary  scale  for  administrators  and  teachers  in 
centralized  high  schools  has  been  the  same  as  the  salary  scale  for 
administrators  and  teachers  of  all-grade  schools  in  the  province.  ' 

The  number  of  salary  units  authorized  for  a  school  depends  upon 

1,9 

the  pupil  enrollment  of  the  school. 

^Department  of  Education,  Remuneration  of  Teachers  and  Grants 
to  Boards  Regulations,  (St.  John*  sT  195&),  Schedule,  Part  B,  No.  1+. 

^Ibid..  Mo.  5.  ^Ibid..  Mo.  6. 

k6Ibid . .  Mo.  7.  ^Ibid.,  Mo.  3. 

~‘Gbid . .  Part  A,  Mo.  1.  ^9Ibid. 
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XIV.  COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  EDUCATION  AND  THE  PEOPLE 


As  the  centralization  movement  developed,  means  of  communication 
were  established  between  the  Department  of  Education  and  various  institu¬ 
tions  in  order  that  the  people  become  acquainted  with  the  Governments 
policy  on  central  and  regional  high  schools. 

1 .  Memoranda 

The  first  recorded  correspondence  on  centralization 
between  boards  of  education  and  the  Department  were  in  the 
form  of  letters  between  clergymen  and  Frecker  shortly  after 
the  latter1 s  Survey  was  made.  These  letters  explained  the 
concept  of  centralization  as  it  applied  in  Canada. 

After  the  Newfoundland  Government  had  instituted  its 
policy,  letters  and  pamphlets  explaining  the  Governments 
centralization  policy  were  sent  by  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  school  boards  and  teachers. 

2.  Supe  r  m  tend^en  ts 1  Role 

The  superintendents  of  education,  during  their  offi¬ 
cial  visits  to  communities,  often  discussed  centralization 
with  teachers,  clergy,  school  boards,  and  the  general  public. 

On  such  occasions  as  speech  nights,  official  public 
openings  of  new  schools,  superintendents  would  often  include 
centralization  as  topics  in  their  addresses. 

When  a  specific  request  for  centralization  in  a  given 
area  by  a  denomination  was  made  to  the  Department  of  Education, 
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superintendents  would  sometimes  attend  public  meetings  in  the 
area  and  hold  discussions  with  the  people. 

A  number  of  individuals  throughout  Newfoundland  during 
the  nineteen  fifties  wrote  letters  to  various  superintendents 
requesting  information  regarding  central  and  regional  high 
schools.  Letters  of  explanation  were  sent  in  reply. 

Bulletins  dealing  exclusively  with  centralized  high 
schools  were  also  prepared  by  some  superintendents  and  sent 
to  school  boards.  Articles  in  some  church  papers  also  con¬ 
tained  information  written  by  superintendents. 

3 .  School  ^rpervi_sor  s_,__Role_ 

Some  school  supervisors,  when  visiting  communities  on 
educational  business,  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  Governments  policy  on  centralization.  Speech 
nights  sometimes  afforded  such  opportunities. 

Some  supervisors  attended  board  meetings  and  church 
or  community  meetings  for  the  specific  purpose  of  discussing 
the  possibility  of  building  regional  or  central  high  schools 
in  given  areas. 

I* .  Delegations 

Some  school  boards  sent  delegations  to  the  Department 
of  Education  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  establishing  cen¬ 
tralized  schools  in  their  areas.  This  afforded  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  Department  to  discuss  the  Government’s  policy. 

5.  Conferences  on  Education 


In  1957  snd  1958  three  conferences  on  education  were 
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convened  in  St.  John's  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  Doctor 
F.  W.  Rowe.  At  those  conferences  centralization  was  given  a 
prominent  position  on  the  agenda. 

(a)  Conference  on  Teacher  Shortage 

On  January  16,  1957?  3  four-day  conference  on  teacher 
shortage  was  held  in  St.  John's.  Sixty- six  professional 
people  representing  twenty- four  institutions  in  Newfound¬ 
land  attended.  During  the  discussion  of  educational 
problems  relating  to  teacher  shortage,  the  role  of  the 
new  central  and  regional  high  schools  was  discussed. 

This  was  the  first  time  since  centralization  began  in 
Newfoundland  that  an  opportunity  had  been  offered  for  a 
wide  cross-section  of  professional  people  to  share  ideas 
regarding  the  movement.  Since  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Education  were  in  attendance  they  provided 
information  relating  to  Government  policy  concerning 
high  schools. 

(b)  Supervisors'  Conference 

In  the  Supervisors'  Conference  in  January  1953,  the 
Minister  of  Education  delivered  an  address  entitled,  "A 
Blue  Print  For  Education”.  In  this  address  he  reviewed 
the  role  of  regional  and  central  high  schools  in  New¬ 
foundland.  He  advised  the  supervisors  that: 

Between  the  Government  and  Department  on  one  hand, 
and  boards  and  teachers  on  the  other,  there  is 
often  a  wide  gulf.  Here  is  where  the  supervisors 
will  have  to  play  an  increasingly  important  role. 
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On  their  shoulders  will  rest  the  responsibility  of 
providing  liaison  between  these  bodies. 5-' 

(c)  Conference  on  Education 

On  November  3,  1958,  seventy-four  delegates  representing 
twenty-six  institutions  in  Newfoundland  assembled  in  St. 
John1 s  to  attend  a  five-day  conference  on  education. 

This  conference  was  convened  by  the  Newfoundland  Govern¬ 
ment  and  was  under  the  patronage  of  Premier  Smallwood. 
The  aim  of  the  Conference  on  Education  was  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  representatives  of  a  large  segment  of 
Newfoundland  people  to  "discuss  with  the  Department  of 

Education  present  problems  in  education  with  a  view  to 

5l 

arriving  at  solutions  to  them." 

The  Premier  referred  to  the  Conference  as: 

the  most  comprehensive  on  education  yet  held  in 
Newfoundland,  being  most  widely  representative  of 
the  educational  interests  of  the  province  and  having 
a  broad  representation  geographically. 52 

The  agenda  was  divided  into  six  broad  topics,  one  of 

which  was,  "The  Emergence  of  Regional  and  Central  High 

Schools" . 

The  Chairman,  the  Honourable  Doctor  F.  W.  Rowe,  reviewed 


^F.  ¥.  Rowe,  "A  Blue  Print  for  Education",  an  address  given  at 
the  Annual  Supervisors’  Conference,  January  6,  1958,  p.  29. 


.  R.  Smallwood, 
on  Education,  November  3-7 


"Opening  Address",  Report  of  the  Conference 
,  1958,  St.  John's,  p.  9. 


52. 


Ibid. 
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the  development  of  high  school  centralization  and  stated 
the  Government's  policy  relating  to  the  movement. 

Several  school  board  chairmen  "spoke  enthusiastically  of 
the  benefits  to  education  in  their  districts  of  the 

c'o 

regional  and  central  high  school  policy. 

Sixteen  of  the  seventy  recommendations,  made  by  the 
Conference  in  its  report,  dealt  specifically  with 
regional  and  central  high  schools  or  with  improvements 
that  should  be  made  relative  to  secondary  education. 
Whilst  there  is  no  record  to  indicate  that  Government 
legislation  resulted  from  those  conferences,  it  is 
evident  that  five  benefits  relative  to  the  centraliza¬ 
tion  movement  did  accrue.  They  are  as  follows: 

( 1)  The  attention  of  a  wide  cross-section  of  the  people 
was  focused  on  the  movement. 

(2)  The  Government's  policy  of  centralization  received 
xvide  publicity. 

(3)  The  delegates  learned  of  the  growth  of  the  movement 
throughout  the  province. 

(Ij.)  A  critical  appraisal  of  centralization  was  made. 

(5)  Recommendations,  based  upon  a  critical  appraisal  of 
the  movement,  were  made  and  recorded  and  might  be 
used  as  terms  of  reference  in  the  future. 

:)"Ibid  . ,  p.  U5>. 
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6.  N  e  wf oundl and  Tgacjigrs^1  Associat ion 

Throughout  the  development  of  high  school  centraliza¬ 
tion  Newfoundland  teachers,  through  their  professional 
organization,  the  Newfoundland  Teachers’s  Association,  com¬ 
municated  with  the  Department  on  matters  relative  to  the 
movement. 

In  the  Newfoundland  Teachers’  Association  convention 
held  in  December  1953 ,  a  committee  was  authorized  to  prepare 
for  the  Department  of  Education  a  brief  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  unqualified  teachers.  This  brief  was  presented  in 
1955  and  it  included  two  recommendations  concerning  central¬ 
ized  high  schools.  These  recommendations  stated  that: 

Whenever  possible,  regional  high  schools  should  be  built. 
The  small  schools  feeding  into  such  a  high  school  should 
then  consist  of  classes  I  -VI,  thus  reducing  the  load  as 
regards  number  of  classes.  Wherever  a  number  of  small 
schools  are  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  and  a 
regional  high  school  is  not  feasible,  then  such  schools 
should  be  combined  into  a  smaller  number  of  larger  units. 
This  will  lessen  the  duplication  of  teacher  effort  and 
attract  better  qualified  teachers. 55 

Again  at  the  1955  teachers’  convention,  a  resolution 

was  passed  and  subsequently  submitted  to  the  Department  of 

Education.  This  resolution  read: 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  since  centralization  seems  to  answer 
some  of  the  problems  of  education  in  Newfoundland,  the 
N.T.A.  requests  the  Government  to  continue  the  centrali¬ 
zation  program. 


^A  Brief  to  the  Government  of  Newfoundland,  1955,  Newfoundland 
Teachers’  Association  Office,  St.  John’s,  p.  5. 


55. 


Newfoundland  Teachers'  Association,  Minute  Book,  1955,  p*  158. 
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From  time  to  time  memoranda  between  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Newfoundland  Teachers'  Association  were  exchanged 
dealing  with  various  aspects  of  Governmental  policy  relating 
to  regional  and  central  high  schools. 

7 .  Informal  Communication 

There  is  no  doubt  that  publicity,  throughout  the 
evolution  of  centralization,  was  gained  to  some  extent  through 
informal  means  of  communication.  Private  conversations,  tele¬ 
phone  calls  and  personal  letters  aided  Department  of  Education 
officials  to  communicate  information  on  Government  policy 
relating  to  the  movement. 

8 .  News  Media 

Articles  dealing  with  the  movement  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  the  public  press.  Some  of  this  information  came 
from  the  Department  of  Education.  News  bulletins,  illustrated 
with  pictures  relating  to  the  openings  of  new  high  schools, 
appeared  in  the  public  press.  Radio  and  television  broad¬ 
casts  also  gave  news  accounts  of  those  events. 

The  eight  media  described  above  indicate  means  by  which  the 
Department  of  Education  was  able  to  communicate  with  people  and  give 
information  regarding  the  Government's  policy  on  centralization  and  the 
progress  made  from  year  to  year. 

XV.  SUMMARY  OF  THE  CHAPTER 


Newfoundland's  policy  on  centralized  high  schools  had  its  otigin 
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in  a  survey  carried  out  in  191|6  and  19U7  by  -Alain  Frecker,  Secretary  of 
education  in  Newfoundland* s  Commission  of  Government.  The  survey  inclu- 
ded  visits  to  areas  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  on  those  visits 
he  conducted  interviews  with  educators  connected  with  high  school  central¬ 
ization. 

The  survey  was  the  result  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary''  of  Education  and  the  Commissioner  for  Home  Affairs  and  Education  to 
seek  a  solution  to  educational  problems  such  as  overcrowded  school  con¬ 
ditions,  and  the  inequality  in  educational  opportunities  afforded  many 
Newfoundland  children. 

Frecker  submitted  to  the  Commission  of  Government  a  survey  report 
in  which  he  recommended  high  school  centralization  for  Newfoundland. 

Because  of  Frecker* s  knowledge  of  educational  trends  in  Canada, 
and  by  his  contacts  with  the  Canada  and  Newfoundland  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  he  was  able  to  bring  to  Newfoundland  benefits  of  the  experiences 
of  a  number  of  Canadian  educators  having  to  do  with  centralization. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  initial  planning  stages  of  the  high  school 
movement  in  Newfoundland  were  influenced  by  Canadian  educational  think¬ 
ing  and  practice. 

The  Frecker  Report  was  not  acted  upon  immediately  because  of 
political  and  constitutional  changes  which  resulted  in  Newfoundland* s 
entering  the  Canadian  Confederation. 

In  May  1953,  a  memorandum  entitled  "Policy  Relating  to  the  Estab¬ 
lishment  of  Regional  High  Schools"  was  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  This  memorandum  was  prepared  upon  the  request  of  the  Minister. 
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This  memorandum,  accepted  by  the  Executive  Council,  embodied  the 
fundamental  features  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Frecker 
report. 

On  June  9>  1953,  the  Government  allocated  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  centralized  high  schools  two  and  a  half  million  dollars 
to  be  spent  in  five  consecutive  annual  installments. 

Between  the  years  1953  and  1958  the  Government  had  to  redefine 
and  clarify  some  aspects  of  its  high  school  policy.  In  other  words 
the  policy  evolved  as  the  movement  developed  throughout  the  province. 

Two  classifications  of  centralized  high  schools  evolved;  namely, 
"centra  1”  and  "regional"  high  schools. 

Bonuses  were  set  up  for  administrators  of  the  new  high  schools. 

Transportation  regulations  were  instituted. 

Between  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Newfoundland  people 
various  media  were  used  to  communicate  information  relative  to  the 
Governments  policy  on  regional  and  central  high  schools. 

From  the  data  discussed  in  Chapters  Two  and  Three,  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  responsibility  lay  with  five  religious  denominations  to 
implement  the  Government’s  policy  relating  to  regional  and  central  high 
schools  in  the  Province  of  Newfoundland. 

Significant  dates  and  events  referred  to  in  this  chapter  are 
summarized  in  Table  II  on  page  5U. 
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TABLE  II 


SIGNIFICANT  DATES  AND  EVENTS  REFERRED  TO 

IN  CHAPTER  III 

YEAR 

EVENT 

191*3 

Compulsory  education  introduced. 

19U6  — U7  The  Frecker  Survey. 


191*9 

Confederation  with  Canada. 

1953 

Policy  memoranda  submitted  to  the  Executive  Council. 

1953 

Government  grant  made  for  centralized  high  schools. 

1955 

Interruption  of  Government  grants. 

1955 

"Central"  and  "regional"  high  schools  defined. 

1956 

Completion  of  regulations  re  transportation. 

1957 

Conference  on  Teacher  Shortage. 

1958 

Blueprint  for  Education,  an  address  to  Supervisors’ 
Conference,  by  Dr.  Rowe. 

1958 

Conference  on  Education. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  GOVERNMENT  POLICY 
BY  RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS 

By  1953,  and  before  the  Government  high  school  policy  was 
announced,  the  Anglican  Church  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  each 
planned  to  build  a  regional  high  school  that  year. 

Between  the  years  195b  and  I960,  plans  for  additional  high 
schools  were  made  by  those  denominations.  Plans  for  new  high  schools 
were  also  made  during  that  time  by  the  United  Church,  the  Salvation  Army 
and  the  Pentecostal  Assemblies. 

During  those  years  no  fewer  than  ten  regional  high  schools  and 
ten  central  high  schools  were  established  at  strategic  places  throughout 

..  .  56 

the  province. 

At  the  end  of  that  period  the  Department  of  Education  predicted 

that,  "within  the  next  five  years  the  number  of  central  and  regional 

57 

high  schools  will  have  doubled." 

I.  ROLE  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS  BJ  CENTRALIZATION 

The  responsibility  for  initiating  and  developing  high  schools  in 
the  various  districts  of  Newfoundland  lay  with  school  boards.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  centralization  movement  in  the  province  was  partly  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  leadership  given  by  school  board  members  collectively  and 

■^Department  of  Education,  Annual  Report  on  Education,  (St.  John1 
Queen* s  Printer,  1959),  p.  53. 

^7I_bid. 
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individually. 

Under  the  six  headings  below  a  description  will  be  given  of  the 
salient  measures  taken  by  school  boards  in  order  for  central  and 
regional  high  schools  to  be  established. 

1 .  Selection  of  Leader  Personnel 

In  defining  the  term  "leader”  in  this  section  the 
writer  has  accepted  a  combination  of  the  definitions  sugges¬ 
ted  in  the  Ohio  State  Leadership  Studies;  namely,  "an  indi¬ 
vidual  in  a  given  office  or  position  of  apparently  high 

58 

influence  potential". 

Boards  of  education  where  centralization  occurred 
utilized  the  services  of  personnel  fitting  this  description. 

School  superintendents  and/or  supervisors  were  called 
upon  by  all  boards  of  education  to  discuss  with  board  members 
and/or  the  public  Government  policy  as  it  applied  to  given 
areas. 

In  many  rural  areas  leadership  was  given  mainly  by 
clergymen  who  convinced  their  school  boards  of  the  need  for 
centralization.  The  school  boards  in  turn  collectively  and/ 
or  individually  were  successful  in  influencing  the  general 
public  to  support  the  movement. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  denomination  particularly  was 
the  leadership  of  local  priests  predominant. 

^Carroll  L.  Shartle,  Studies  in  Naval  Leader shijp  ( in  Administra¬ 
tive  Behaviour  in  Education,  ed.  Roald  F.  Campbell  and  Russell  T.  Gregg. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1957),  p.  160. 
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The  Roman  Catholic  supervisor  for  the  Port  au  Port 
area  makes  an  observation,  regarding  the  services  of  the 
local  priest,  that  expresses  the  typical  leadership  role 
played  by  Roman  Catholic  clergy: 

Ours  was  the  first  attempt  at  centralization  in 
this  area,  and  credit  for  its  inception  belongs  to 
Reverend  R.  J.  Greene,  parish  priest,  and  chairman  of 
the  school  board.  .  .  .He  did  the  early  planning  and 
organization.-3'' 

Leadership  roles  were  also  played  in  most  rural  areas 
by  Protestant  clergymen  especially  in  districts  where  clergy¬ 
men  were  school  board  chairmen. 

Laurence, ^  the  Anglican  supervisor  in  the  Harbour 
Grace  area,  and  supervisors  in  other  areas  gave  credit  to  the 
leadership  of  clergy  in  helping  to  implement  the  movement  in 
their  districts. 

In  the  United  Church  and  the  Salvation  Army,  however, 

the  direct  leadership  of  clergy  was  less  apparent.  Ivemy,^1 
Barrett^  and  Mills, ^3  among  others,  recorded  that  the  clergy 


59 

^Personal  letter  from  E.  J.  Durphy,  March  23,  1961.  Mr.  Durphy 
is  the  school  supervisor  in  the  Port  au  Port  area. 

60 

Personal  records  of  0.  Laurence.  Mr.  Laurence  was  School  Super¬ 
visor  in  the  Harbour  Grace  area  at  the  time  of  centralization. 

61 

personal  records  of  Ray  Ivemy.  Mr.  Ivemy  was  School  Supervisor 
for  the  Glovertown  area  during  centralization.  He  is  now  Professor  of 
Education  at  Memorial  University. 

62 

Personal  diary  of  Dr.  Ray  Barrett.  Dr.  Barrett  was  school 
supervisor  at  Clarenville  during  centralization.  He  is  now  Professor  of 
Education  at  Memorial  University. 

^Personal  letter  from  C.  Mills,  March  22,  1961.  Mr.  Mills  is 
School  Supervisor  in  the  Valleyfield  area. 
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played  an  important  part  in  initiating  high  schools. 

The  Salvation  Army  regional  high  schools  resulted  from 
negotiations  between  Superintendent,  Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  C. 
Brown  and  two  boards  of  education  headed  by  laymen. 

The  inception  of  centralized  high  schools  in  the  Pen¬ 
tecostal  Church  was  the  result  of  the  initial  planning  of 
General  Superintendent  Eugene  Vaters  and  his  assistant  churcli 
leaders  along  with  leadership  given  by  education  Superinten¬ 
dent  Geoffrey  Shaw. 

Roebothan  recorded  three  instances  where  high  schools 
were  set  up  when  lay  people  were  school  board  chairmen. 

These  schools  were  at  New  Harbour,  Chapel  Arm  -  Norman* s  Cove, 
and  Bay  D*Espoir.  Roebothan  remarked  that  "this  is  unusual 
because  school  board  chairmen  were  usually  clergy  in  this 
province,  and  this  departure  indicates  a  growing  public 
interest  in  education  and  an  increasing  democratic  approach 
to  the  solution  of  educational  problems.”0'^ 

School  principals,  school  teachers  and  other  interested 
citizens  played  leadership  roles  in  some  aspects  of  the  move¬ 
ment  in  most  districts. 

65 

Roebothan,  Laurence  and  Loder  recorded  instances  of 

^^Personal  records  of  C.  Roebothan.  Mr.  Roebothan  was  school 
supervisor  for  Chapel  Arm  -  Norman* s  Cove  when  centralized  schools  were 

bui It. 
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Personal  letter  from  H.  Loder,  May  1,  1961.  Mr.  Loder  is 
principal  of  Glovertown  United  Church  Central  High  School. 
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leadership  by  teachers  and  school  principals.  In  those 
instances  leadership  was  in  areas  of  responsibility  delegated 
by  school  boards. 

In  urban  centres,  because  of  a  wider  choice  of  quali¬ 
fied  lay  leaders,  the  leadership  of  the  clergy  was  not  as 
predominant  in  the  centralization  of  Protestant  schools. 

In  initiating  the  United  Church  Collegiate  in  St. 
John*s,  for  example,  a  greater  share  of  the  responsibility 
was  assumed  by  the  principal  and  his  staff  than  by  the  St. 
John*s  clergy.  The  principal,  Byron  March,  was  selected  with 
J.  H.  Pollard,  the  secretary  of  the  school  board,  to  do  a 
survey  in  connection  with  the  movement  on  the  mainland. 

Principal  March  and  his  staff  were  also  delegated  res¬ 
ponsibilities  relative  to  plans  of  the  plant  in  the  pre¬ 
construction  stages  of  the  Collegiate  in  order  that  the  plant 
be  functional  as  an  educational  institution. 

2 .  Pub lie  Re la t ions 

In  initiating  centralized  high  schools,  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  were  faced  with  the  problem  of  informing  the  public, 
from  whom  financial  and  moral  support  were  necessary. 

In  many  areas  small  pressure  groups  actively  opposed 
centralization  for  various  reasons.  Among  the  reasons  appa¬ 
rent,  the  following  were  most  evident: 

(a)  Denominational  Loyalties 

In  some  areas  small  single -room  schools  operated  by  a 
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minority  denomination  were  invited  to  join  the  central¬ 
ized  system  planned  by  the  predominant  denomination. 
Objections  were  sometimes  raised  by  members  of  the 
minority  denomination  who  did  not  wish  their  church  to 
lose  its  identity  in  education  in  the  area.  An  example 
of  where  this  kind  of  situation  existed  was  Glovertown. 

(b)  Additional  Financial  Burdens 

Debt  on  existing  schools  plus  prospective  debts  on  cen¬ 
tralized  high  schools  were  reasons  given  by  groups  in 
some  areas  for  not  supporting  the  movement. 

(c)  Absence  of  Children  from  Homes 

The  concept  of  public  transportation  involving  pupils 
being  absent  from  their  homes  and  communities  was  new  to 
most  Newfoundlanders.  In  the  Hearts  Content  area,  when 
people  were  discussing  prospective  centralization  for 
the  district,  the  matter  of  pupil  transportation  consti¬ 
tuted  one  of  the  sources  of  parent  opposition  to  the 
project. 

(d)  Pride  in  Traditional  Schools 

The  building  of  new  high  schools  involved  the  conversion 
of  some  existing  schools  to  elementary  schools.  This 
act  was  interpreted  by  some  groups  as  a  repudiation  of 
the  educational  reputation  of  the  existing  schools. 

(e)  Inter -Community  Jealousies 

Some  communities  felt  that  neighbouring  communities 
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would  benefit  more  than  others  from  centralization. 
Sometimes  ulterior  motives  in  this  regard  were  attri¬ 
buted  to  advocates  of  centralization. 

(f)  Lack  of  Interest 

Small  groups  in  most  communities  to  be  affected  were 
passive  but  non-resistant.  With  the  financial  demands 
which  centralization  would  place  upon  the  school  boards, 
it  was  important  that  every  adult  should  be  encouraged 
to  give  financial  support  to  the  movement. 

These  six  factors  divulged  upon  school  boards  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  of  public  relations.  Wherever  the  movement  was 
effected,  the  methods  followed  by  school  boards  in  advocating 
the  cause  of  centralization  could  be  classified  as  follows: 

(a)  Public  meetings  specifically  devoted  to  discussions  on 
centralization. 

(b)  Attention  called  to  the  public  concerning  the  success  of 
the  movement  in  different  areas  of  the  province. 

(c)  Assurance  given  in  some  cases  to  minority  denominations 
that  schools  absorbed  into  the  high  school  systems  of 
predominant  denominations  would  continue  an  important 
role  in  elementary  education.  In  some  cases  the 
minority  denomination  was  assured  representation  on  the 
district  school  board  and  high  school  staff. 

(d)  Agreements  whereby  existing  school  debts  would  be 
assumed  by  the  larger  centralized  boards  of  education. 

(e)  Explanations  relating  to  the  type  of  supervision  that 
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would  be  given  to  children  during  lunch  hours  and  after 
school  and  that  adequate  transportation  provisions  would 
be  made. 

(f)  Pamphlets  and  bulletins,  sermons  and  personal  contacts 
all  helped  to  solicit  public  support  for  the  movement. 

3  •  Financ_i_a_l  Plans 

In  addition  to  Government  financial  provisions  for  the 
centralized  schools,  boards  of  education  found  it  necessary 
to  provide  monies  from  local  sources  of  income. 

In  all  areas,  rural  and  urban,  some  or  all  of  the 
traditional  means  of  raising  local  educational  subscriptions 
were  resorted  to. 

However,  in  the  Comer  Brook  district  some  public - 
minded  citizens  aware  of  the  needs  of  centralization  were 
instrumental  in  instituting  a  public  system  of  taxation  for 
those  areas.  Comer  Brook  was  declared  a  tax  area  on  April  5, 

1951; . 

With  the  development  of  centralization  in  the  province 
a  growing  public  awareness  of  the  importance  of  taxes  for 
education  has  become  evident. 

In  recent  months  the  need  of  taxation  for  education 
has  been  emphasized  publicly.  In  a  recent  television  discus¬ 
sion  sponsored  by  the  Newfoundland  Teachers*  Association, 

C.  L.  Roberts,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  United 
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School  taxation  is  a  challenge  of  tomorrow  and  is  one  of 
the  unwritten  chapters  of  educational  progress  in  New¬ 
foundland  ....  School  taxes  would  likely  not  cost  more 
than  present  school  fees  and  voluntary  contributions  and 
in  some  cases  would  cost  parents  less."30 

H.  B.  Earle,  Chairman  of  the  Anglican  Board  of  Education  in 

St.  Joh^s,  stated  that  in  his  opinion  "school  taxation  is 

inevitable"  .0(? 

As  more  districts  follow  the  example  of  Comer  Brook 
in  setting  up  tax  areas,  the  more  easy  it  will  be  to  budget 
for  local  spending  on  central  and  regional  high  schools.  The 
traditional  local  means  of  educational  income  created  a 
financial  difficulty  in  predicting  what  monies  could  be 
assured  from  local  sources, 
b.  Plans  for  School  Plants 

In  their  considerations  relating  to  the  erection  of 
school  buildings,  boards  of  education  we re  faced  with  con¬ 
sideration  relative  to  the  features  discussed  below. 

(a)  Site 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  maximum  services  of  a  cen¬ 
tralized  high  school  be  rendered  in  a  given  area,  it 
was  important  that  a  suitable  site  be  located.  It  was 
important  that  a  site  be  chosen  close  to  the  maximum 
number  of  pupils  to  be  served  in  order  that  as  many 
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66C.  L.  Roberts,  quoted  in  Newfoundland  Herald,  April  16,  1961, 
The  writer  listened  to  this  broadcast. 
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as  possible  might  walk  to  school.  This  would  reduce  trans¬ 
portation  costs.  Where  the  majority  of  pupils  in  a  given 
area  were  beyond  walking  distance  from  school,  the  site 
should  be  as  central  as  possible. 

It  was  important  to  build  high  schools  on  sites  close  to 
roads  serviced  by  the  Department  of  Highways.  Dober, Guy^ 
and  Mills'^  stated  that  close  liaison  between  the  Department 
of  Highways  and  the  Department  of  Education  is  required  to 
facilitate  adequate  transportation  services  for  schools. 

In  municipal  areas,  school  boards  had  to  deal  with  municipal 
councils  and/or  housing  corporations  in  order  to  get  sites 
approved . 

In  some  rural  areas,  the  proximity  to  town  water  and  sewage 
supplies,  as  well  as  to  town  electrical  supplies,  had  to  be 
considered . 

In  other  rural  areas,  boards  were  faced  with  problems  relat¬ 
ing  to  providing  independent  school  water  and  sewage  systems. 
These  services,  if  they  were  to  be  rendered  properly, 
required  considerable  planning. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  Church  Central  High  School  at 

^Personal  letter  from  Albert  Dober,  April  2ii,  1961.  Mr.  Dober 
is  School  Supervisor  for  Burin  ^.ast  District. 
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Personal  records  of  H.  Guy.  Mr.  Guy  is  a  senior  School  Super¬ 
visor  working  with  the  Department  of  Education.  He  gave  advice  on  cen¬ 
tralization  to  a  number  of  school  districts. 

^Personal  letter  from  C.  Mills,  o£.  cit. 
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Wesleyville,  for  example,  an  artesian  well  was  dug  and 
when  the  water  system  was  installed  it  was  discovered 
that  the  water  was  salt,  and  therefore  not  suitable  for 
drinking. 

Outdoor  space  for  recreational  facilities  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  feature  of  a  well-chosen  site.  Most  of  the  central 
ized  high  school  grounds  were  chosen  with  this  need  in 
mind.  In  one  rural  area  provision  was  made  for  an  out¬ 
door  skating  rink  in  addition  to  the  regular  playground, 
(b)  Scrutiny  of  Architects*  Plans 

A  number  of  supervisors  and  school  principals,  plus  a 
number  of  school  board  representatives,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  school  boards  should  carefully  examine 
architectural  plans  of  high  school  buildings  prior  to 
construction.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that 
principals  and  teachers  should  also  be  consulted  at  this 
stage  in  order  to  make  certain  that  the  building  be  func 
tional  in  terms  of  teaching  and  learning  and  in  terms  of 
being  practical.  For  example,  at  Twillingate  and 
Carbonear,  cloakrooms  were  added  to  the  building  plans 
when  the  supervisor  and  the  board  discovered  that  pro¬ 
visions  had  not  been  made  for  these  facilities  in  the 
original  blueprints. 

Ivemy,  Mills,  Crocker,  and  Loder,  amongst  others,  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  critically  reviewing  architectu- 
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ral  drawings  of  high  schools. 

Most  of  Newfoundland1 s  centralized  high  schools  have 
auditoriums  which  were  intended  to  serve  the  dual  pur¬ 
pose  of  assembly  halls  and  gymnasiums.  A  number  of  them, 
however,  cannot  be  fully  used  as  gymnasiums .  Gyproc 
walls,  low  ceilings,  lack  of  metal  protectors  for  lights 
and  windows,  reduce  the  utility  of  such  rooms  in  terms 
of  indoor  recreation. 

The  Comer  Brook  Amalgamated  Regional  High  School  is  an 
example  of  a  high  school  where  the  auditorium  satisfac¬ 
torily  serves  the  dual  purpose  of  assembly  hall  - 
gymnasiun.  Wesleyville,  Brownsdale  and  Carbonear  are 
amongst  the  number  of  areas  where  the  high  school  audi¬ 
toriums  are  inadequate  for  gymnastic  purposes. 

(c)  Financially  Realistic 

Boards  needed  to  be  realistic  in  planning  centralized 
services.  It  was  necessary  to  plan  for  plants  the 
financing  of  which  would  be  within  the  reach  of  the  area 
to  be  served,  and  still  be  functional  in  terms  of  educa¬ 
tional  needs  to  be  met. 

Some  school  boards,  in  order  to  save  money,  utilized 
competent  free  service  that  was  available.  Some  people 
who  were  unable  to  give  cash  donations  provided  a  por¬ 
tion  of  free  labour  during  the  various  stages  of  con¬ 
struction.  This  kind  of  activity  provided  for  people 
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in  the  lower-income  brackets  to  play  a  part  in  the  move¬ 
ment. 

5.  Selec_ti_on  of  Staff 

The  writer,  in  his  research,  was  unable  to  find  any 
specific  new  attractions  offered  by  school  boards  to  entice 
principals  and  staffs  to  the  centralized  high  schools. 

However,  the  nature  of  teaching  situations  created  by 
the  high  schools  tended  to  attract  some  of  Newfoundland^ 
university-trained  teaching  and  administrative  personnel. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  attractions  offered  by  the  high 
schools:  an  opportunity  for  division  of  teaching  tasks,  new 
buildings  with  modem  physical  facilities,  the  challenge  of 
serving  people  from  a  variety  of  communities,  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  participating  in  a  new  educational  movement,  and  in 
the  case  of  principals  and  vice -principals,  an  opportunity 
to  receive  higher  income  than  was  possible  in  all-grade 
schools . 


II .  ROLE  OF  THE  EDUCATORS 

In  this  section  the  term  "educator"  is  defined  as  a  person  who 
through  the  administrative  or  teaching  processes  aids  the  school  in 
reaching  its  primary  objective;  namely,  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  the  pupils.  Reference  will  be  confined  to  school  supervisors, 
principals,  vice -principals,  and  teachers  who  worked  for  and  within 
the  provincial  regional  and  central  high  school  system. 
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1 .  School  Supervisors 


In  all  cases  of  centralization,  school  supervisors 
aided  in  the  organization  of  school  programming  by  offering 
suggestions  to  school  principals  prior  to  the  initial  opening 
of  the  schools  and  by  evaluation  of  teaching  and  learning 
during  various  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  schools. 

Since  supervisors  were  all  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Education  and  their  responsibility  was  to  maintain  liaison 
between  the  school  systems  and  the  Department,  periodic 
inspection  visits  were  carried  out  by  those  supervisors  who 
served  in  areas  where  centralized  high  schools  operated  or 
were  being  organized.  Those  inspectors  reported  to  the 
superintendents  efficiencies  and  weaknesses  emerging  in  the 
various  high  schools.  The  superintendents  in  turn  were  then 
able  to  discuss  with  boards  of  education  and  school  princi¬ 
pals  ways  and  means  of  overcoming  weaknesses  that  were  identi¬ 
fied. 

2.  Principals 

The  description  of  the  principal’s  role  given  by 

Campbell,  Corbally  and  Ramseyer  fits  the  role  of  principals 

in  Newfoundland’s  centralized  high  schools. 

The  principal  is  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  an 
attendance  unit  in  a  school  system.  .  .  .  The  basic  res¬ 
ponsibility  of  the  principal  is  the  direction  of  the 
educational  program  of  the  school  which  he  heads.  This 
requires  that  he  work  with  teachers  .  .  .  and  with  the 
superintendents  .  .  .  and  with  his  community  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  specific  educational  needs  of  this  community 
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and  the  extent  to  which  the  school  is  meeting  those 
needs. 


In  urban  high  schools  the  pupil  enrollment  was  suffi- 
iently  high  to  reduce  the  teacher  -  pupil  ratio  to  the  extent 
that  principals  were  relieved  of  most  or  all  instructional 
duties  in  order  to  become  full-time  administrators.  Hotfever, 
in  most  rural  schools,  principals  were  compelled  to  spend 
part  of  each  school  day  in  class  teaching,  therefore,  render¬ 
ing  their  duties  as  administrators,  more  difficult  to  dis¬ 
charge  . 

The  Department  of  Education  recognized  the  fact  that 

principals  of  some  rural  high  schools  were  unable,  because  of 

instructional  duties,  to  render  adequate  supervisory  services. 

This  recognition  is  indicated  in  the  statement  below: 

Too  often,  however,  circumstances  such  as  teaching  res¬ 
ponsibilities  make  it  impossible  for  the  principal  to 
discharge  his  administrative  and  supervisory  duties  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  himself  or  anyone  else. '2 

The  administrative  tasks  relating  to  the  operation  of 
high  schools  divulged  upon  principals  the  following  main 
areas  of  responsibility: 

(a)  Entrance  Examinations 

The  Department  did  not  lay  down  any  regulations  regarding 
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selection  of  students.  It  was  left  to  school  principals 
to  work  out  entrance  requirements  with  principals  of 
feeder  schools  and  high  school  staffs.  A  uniform  pro¬ 
vincial  policy  relating  to  entrance  standards  has  not 
been  established.  Compton,  when  initiating  an  entrance 
policy  for  Booth  Memorial  High  School,  discovered  in  his 
survey  that  the  general  pattern  of  entrance  into  New¬ 
foundland  high  schools  were  based  upon  two  practices.1' 

( 1)  The  high  schools  assigned  the  entrance  examinations, 
and  sometimes  administered  and  scored  them. 

(2)  Entrance  examinations  were  flexible.  If  the  exami¬ 
nations  were  too  difficult  and  rigid,  students  from 
some  feeder  schools  might  have  difficulty  in  gain¬ 
ing  admittance. 

Students  who  have  written  and  passed  Departmental 
examinations  have  almost  without  exception  been 
permitted  to  enroll  in  centralized  high  schools. 
Brother  Brennan,  amongst  others,  indicated  the  im¬ 
portance  of  flexible  rules  regarding  entrance 
requirements . 

All  of  the  principals,  supervisors  and  teachers  con¬ 
tacted  by  the  writer  during  his  research  expressed 
the  importance  of  streaming,  grouping,  remedial 

; ''’Personal  conversation  with  G.  Compton,  March  21,  1961.  The 
h survey"  referred  to,  consisted  of  an  inquiry  amongst  principals  and 
staff  members  of  established  centralized  high  schools. 
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teaching  and  guidance  in  order  that  high  school 
entrants  become  adjusted  and  reach  a  high  level  of 
educational  achievement. 

(b)  Courses  of  Study 

Selected  courses  of  study  as  prescribed  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  Syllabus  Handbook  have  been  followed 
in  all  high  schools.  Since  in  most  high  schools  public 
examinations  are  taken  by  grades  nine,  ten  and  eleven, 
the  courses  offered  have  been  mainly  academic. 

All  phases  of  curriculum  adaptation  and  application  for 
the  high  schools  have  been  placed  upon  principals.  The 
success  or  failure  of  centralization  has  been  partly 
dependent  upon  the  ability  of  principals  to  utilize  per¬ 
sonnel  and  facilities  in  implementing  curricular  offer¬ 
ings  in  the  school  programs. 

(c)  Co-ordination 

Gregg* s  definition  of  co-ordination  expresses  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  term  as  it  is  used  in  this  section;  namely, 
u the  process  of  unifying  the  contributions  of  people, 

materials  and  other  resources  toward  the  achievement  of 

*7  ii 

a  recognized  purpose".  The  Department  of  Education 
has  listed  co-ordination  as  the  chief  duty  in  the  work 
of  principals  in  centralized  schools.  The  main  respon- 

iLlRussell  T.  Gregg,  The  Administrative  Process  (in  Administrative 
Behaviour,  ed.  Roald  T.  Campbell  and  Russell  T.  Gregg.  New  York: 

Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers,  1957),  p.  307. 
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sibility  of  the  principal  of  the  regional  and  central 
high  school  is  to  encourage  and  co-ordinate  the  efforts 
of  all  connected  with  the  system  so  it  may  operate  as  a 
complete  whole.  The  units  have  to  be  so  co-ordinated 
that  there  is  a  continuous  and  uniform  growth  from  the 
lowest  grade  of  the  feeder  schools  to  graduation  from 
high  school.  The  principal  has  an  enormous  task  of 
establishing  good  relations  throughout  the  school  - 
community. 

"The  recognized  purpose”  of  Nex^foundland  centralized 
high  schools  ivas  to  provide  improved  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  junior  and  senior  high  school  students  in 
the  province.  To  realize  this  purpose  principals  with 
administrative  ability  and  professional  dedication  have 
been  required.  The  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  high 
schools  reflect  in  some  measure  the  quality  of  princi¬ 
pals  therein. 

3 .  T  a  ac  heirs 

Superintendents  and  supervisors,  along  with  other 
professional  people  in  the  province,  have  attributed  to 
teachers  much  credit  for  the  progress  made  in  centralization. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  measure  the  major  contributions  made 
by  teachers  to  the  development  of  instructional  programs  in 
Newfoundland* s  high  schools.  It  can  be  assumed  however  that 
the  presence  of  competent  teachers  in  regional  and  central 
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high  schools  has  helped  in  elevating  standards  of  education 
in  centralized  areas  throughout  the  island.  As  Campbell, 
Ramseyer  and  Corbally  have  stated,  the  success  of  instruc¬ 
tional  programs  is  dependent  upon  qualified  teachers. 

Educational  leaders  agree  that  the  instructional  program 
is  the  essential  medium  through  which  the  school  achieves 
its  purpose.  Good  instruction  is  dependent  upon  good 
teachers.  .  .  .We  would  not  deny  that  teaching  can  be 
enhanced  by  building  more  functional  school  rooms,  by 
creating  a  more  attractive  environment  for  learning,  by 
providing  additional  facilities.  .  .  .  But  these  and  the 
many  other  facilities  in  the  modern  school  do  not  eyid 
cannot  take  the  teacher's  place  in  the  classroom. 7:> 

To  the  degree  that  supervisors,  principals,  vice¬ 
principals  and  teachers  have  learned,  in  cooperation  with 
school  boards,  to  meet  the  educational  demands  of  centrali¬ 
zation  the  Government's  high  school  policy  has  been  rendered 
effective  in  Newfoundland. 


III.  CHURCH  HIGH  SCHOOLS  ESTABLISHED 

This  section  refers  to  specific  centralized  high  schools  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  five  leading  denominations  in  Newfoundland . 

1 .  Anglican  Church  High  Schools 

In  1952,  the  year  before  the  issuance  of  the  Policy  Memo¬ 
randum,  Kirby,  the  Anglican  Superintendent,  had  expressed  to  the 
Bishop  of  Newfoundland  the  need  for  centralizing  high  school  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  areas  where  centralization  would  be 
feasible.  Kirby  believed  that  centralization  would  partly  solve  the 

^Roald  F.  Campbell,  et  al.,  0£.  cit.,  pp.  198-199. 
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educational  problems  created  by  overcrowded  conditions  in  small  all¬ 
grade  schools  and  better  distribute  the  instructional  services  of 
teachers.  Thus  improved  educational  opportunity  would  be  provided 
students  in  the  senior  arades. 

The  Bishop  and  many  of  the  clergy  felt  that  a  survey  should 
be  made  of  Anglican  school  facilities  and  services  in  the  province 
in  order  that  the  Diocesan  Synod  receive  an  objective  analysis  of 
fundamental  educational  problems  pertaining  to  Anglican  schools  in 
U  ewfound land . 

The  Diocesan  Synod  of  Newfoundland  therefore  in  1952  invited 
the  Reverend  Canon  Browne -Wilkinson,  M.C.,  K.A.,  from  England  to 
conduct  the  survey  and  to  make  a  report  to  the  Synod. 

During  August  and  September  of  1952  Canon  Browne -Wilkinson 
made  a  survey  of  Anglican  schools  in  St.  John*s,  Conception  Bay, 
Grand  Falls,  Humbermouth,  Comer  Brook,  and  Channel.  During  his 
visits  he  talked  with  teachers,  clergy,  school  board  members,  and 
with  the  Bishop  and  the  Anglican  superintendent  of  education. 

The  Browne -'Wilkinson  Report  t«3s  submitted  to  the  Diocesan 
Synod  in  June  1953.  and  contained  a  number  of  recommendations  among 
which  were  those  relating  to  centralization  as  a  means  of  educa¬ 
tional  improvement. 

It  was  recommended  that  15 in  certain  districts  where  roads 

are  available,  e.g..  Topsail  -  Kelligrews,  to  constitute  one  Central 
High  School  fed  by  a  group  of  adjacent  primary  schools’1 

7&A,  R.  Browne -Wilkinson,  ”A  Report  submitted  to  the  Diocese  of 
Newfoundland”  (the  Synod  Office,  St.  John* s:  June,  1 953),  p.  7. 
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In  referring  to  centralized  schools,  the  report  made  the 
following  recommendations: 

a.  They  should  be  selective  schools.  Not  all  children  will  go 
forward  to  such  regional  central  schools.  Supervisors  in 
their  visits  to  the  primary  schools  in  the  small  settlements 
will  be  charged  with  the  task  of  sorting  out  with  the 
teachers'  help  the  children  to  whom  this  opportunity  should 
be  offered.  Possibly  the  scheme  will  eventually  come  to  be 
Regional  Senior  High  Schools  ( w i th  provision  for  vocational 
bias)  . 

b.  The  coming  into  being  of  Regional  High  Schools  will  necessi¬ 
tate  the  provision  of  hostels.  This  is  where  the  church 
might  well  make  its  effort.  Let  the  ministry  provide  the 
regional  high  schools  and  the  church  the  hostels  for  Anglican 
children. ‘ 1 

By  the  end  of  the  school  year  1960-61  the  Anglican  Church 
had  established  fourteen  centralized  high  schools  throughout  the 
province, 
a .  Fox trap 

The  regional  high  school  in  this  community  was  the  first 

regional  high  school  established  in  Newfoundland.  Kirby  had 

designated  the  south  shore  of  Conception  Bay  as  the  area  for 

his  first  experimental  centralization  project.  In  consultation 

with  clergy  and  school  boards  during  1952  and  1953  he  had  been 

planning  this  project  before  Governmental  policy  had  been 

finalized  for  the  province.  Crocker  described  the  project  as 

being  unique  in  educational  development  in  Newfoundland  because: 

The  approach  followed  was  a  democratic  one  and  was  unique 
in  the  history  of  education  in  Newfoundland  in  that 
although  the  movement  was  initiated  by  the  Department  it 
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was  not  imposed 

In  this  instance  Crocker  was  referring  to  the  leadership  given 
by  Kirby  who,  as  a  Departmental  official,  initiated  the  project 
but  encouraged  the  puli  lie  to  decide  whether  they  would  support 
it.  Construction  began  in  the  summer  of  1953  and  the  school  was 
opened  in  September  of  195U  and  was  named  Queen  Elizabeth 
Regional  High  School. 

During  the  school  year  1960-61  eight  staff  members  were  employed 
to  serve  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  pupils  who  were  classified 
as  follows:  three  classes  of  grade  nines,  two  classes  of  grade 
tens,  one  of  grade  eleven,  and  one  commercial  class.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  classrooms  the  school  had  in  operation  a  library,  a 
science  laboratory,  a  gymnasium -auditorium.  Physics  was  organ¬ 
ized  as  a  course  of  study. 

This  new  venture  in  centralization  undertaken  by  the  Anglicans 
in  establishing  a  regional  high  school  before  the  provincial 
policy  was  established  in  definite  terms  by  the  Department  aided 
the  superintendents  in  drafting  the  Policy  Memoranda.  At  the 
time  the  memoranda  were  being  drafted,  centralization  at  Foxtrap 
was  used  as  terms  of  reference. 

The  total  cost  involved  in  the  building  of  the  school  was  two 
hundred  twenty-three  thousand  thirty-five  dollars.  Fifty-six 
hundred  dollars  per  year  was  granted  for  maintenance  purposes. 


^Personal  Records  of  0.  Crocker.  Mr.  Crocker  was  the  first 
principal  of  Foxtrap  School  and  is  now  a  professor  of  Education  at 
Memorial  University  of  Newfoundland. 
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b.  St.  John*s 

Anglican  boards  of  education,  teachers,  clergy  and  supervisors 
as  well  as  the  education  superintendent  were  aware  before  195b 
that  a  school  expansion  program  would  have  to  be  undertaken 
before  I960  to  accommodate  the  increasing  pupil  enrollment  in 
Anglican  schools  in  that  city.  However,  it  was  not  until  after 
the  Browne -Wilkinson  Survey  that  definite  plans  relative  to  cen¬ 
tralization  were  made.  In  195b  school  services  in  St.  John*  s 
Anglican  Schools  were  under  the  control  of  two  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  5  namely,  the  Board  of  Governors  for  Bishop  Spencer  and 
Bishop  Feild  Colleges  and  the  St.  John*s  Anglican  School  Board. 
School  services  were  distributed  amongst  several  institutions, 
all  of  which  were  in  fact  all-grade  schools. 

The  Browne -Wilkinson  Report  recommended  that  high  school  ser¬ 
vices  be  centralized  and  all  Anglican  schools  in  St.  John!s 
come  under  the  government  of  one  school  board. 

In  a  joint  meeting  of  both  boards  on  May  10,  195b,  a  resolution 
was  passed  which  created  a  new  Anglican  school  board,  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  which  were  members  of  the  two  former  boards. ?? 

In  the  next  meeting  June  7,  195b,  the  officers  of  the  board  were 
elected,  and  in  the  same  meeting  a  notice  of  motion  was  given 
stating  "that  a  single  centralized  high  school  be  set  up  to  pro¬ 
vide  accommodation  for  all  church  children  in  St.  John* s  in 
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Minutes  of  St.  John* s  Anglican  Board  of  Education,  May  10, 
195b,  copied  from  the  minute  book  by  Eric  Parrott,  Secretary  of  the 
Board . 
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grades  ten,  eleven  and  twelve  and  provision  be  made  for  a  com- 

00 

mercial  class.”  In  the  meeting  on  June  7,  a  planning  commit¬ 
tee  was  organized  and  authorized  to  find  a  site  for  a  centra  1- 

p  -I 

i zed  high  school. J 

Financial  drives  were  undertaken  by  the  Anglican  parishes  in  the 
city  and  plans  were  made  to  build  the  new  high  school  near 
Pennywell  Road  on  a  site  almost  midway  between  the  old  section 
and  the  new  section  of  the  city. 

The  building,  completed  in  1959  and  opened  in  October  of  that 
year,  was  named  Bishop’s  College.  It  cost  approximately  one 
million  one  hundred  seventy-five  thousand  three  hundred  fifty 
dollars.  Its  share  of  the  Government’s  Maintenance  Grant  has 
been  sixteen  thousand  one  hundred  dollars  per  year.  In  addition 
to  classrooms  it  has  a  gymnasium -auditorium,  a  library,  six 
science  rooms  and  offers  science  courses  in  the  fields  of 
physics,  chemistry,  biology  and  household  science. 

In  1960-61  the  teaching  staff  consisted  of  twenty  members 
whose  instructional  services  were  divided  amongst  eight  grade 
ten  classes,  six  grade  eleven  classes  and  two  classes  of  com¬ 
mercial  grades  combined  with  a  grade  twelve  program  of  studies. 
All  grades  have  been  co -educational. 

The  school  has  provided  high  school  services  for  Anglican  secon¬ 
dary  students  beyond  grade  nine  in  and  around  the  area  of  St. 
John’s.  A  special  feature  of  joint  services  was  recorded  by 
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Parrott.  The  Anglican  and  United  Church  school  boards  united  in 
a  contract  to  transport  pupils  from  Portugal  Cove  who  attended 
United  Church  and  Anglican  high  schools  in  the  city. 

After  the  regional  high  school  at  Foxtrap  had  been  erected  and 
the  Government  policy  on  centralization  formulated,  the  Anglican 
Church  in  various  parts  of  the  country  erected  regional  and  cen¬ 
tral  high  schools  wherever  feasible  to  do  so. 

Significant  crises  and  peculiar  circumstances  did  not  develop 
relating  to  the  other  high  schools  erected.  Therefore  referen¬ 
ces  to  those  schools  will  be  confined  to  the  data  summarized  in 
Table  III  on  pages  80  and  8l. 

2 .  Roman  Catholic  High  Schools 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  I960 -6 1  had  established  twelve 
centralized  high  schools  in  Newfoundland,  and  plans  have  been  made 
to  add  three  more  to  that  number  in  the  year  1961-62. 

(a)  Comer  Brook 

In  1952  and  1953  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  St.  George1 s,  the 
Most  Reverend  M.  J.  0*Reilly,  aware  of  educational  weaknesses 
in  the  organization  of  high  school  services  in  the  Corner  Brook 
District,  sought  ways  and  means  whereby  those  weaknesses  might 
be  overcome  and  secondary  education  in  the  district  improved. 

In  consultation  with  the  parish  priests  of  Curling,  Humbermouth 
and  Corner  Brook  and  with  the  school  principals  and  school 
boards  in  the  area,  the  Bishop  felt  that  one  x^ay  of  overcoming 
weakness  in  the  educational  organization  would  be  to  erect  a 
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centralized  high  school  for  boys  and  one  for  girls. 

The  weaknesses  or  inefficiencies  which  precipitated  the  Bishop's 
concern  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

( 1)  Co -educational  activities  in  existing  schools. 

(2)  High  school  services  being  rendered  in  all-grade  schools. 

(3)  Lack  of  entrants  into  Holy  Orders  from  amongst  senior  boys. 
In  the  three  townships  of  Comer  Brook,  Humbermouth  and  Curling, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  before  1953  had  three  a  11 -grade  schools 
operated  by  religious  sisters.  In  those  schools  teaching  from 
kindergarten  to  grade  eleven  was  done  in  classes  inhere  boys  and 
girls  were  mixed.  Sometimes  male  teachers  were  employed  to  give 
special  training  in  boys'  activities. 

The  Bishop  felt  the  time  had  come  to  provide  the  high  school 
students  with  educational  services  divided  according  to  sexes. 

He  felt  that  a  boys'  high  school  operated  by  the  Christian 
Brothers  and  a  girls'  school  operated  by  the  sisters  would  pro¬ 
vide  an  education  in  accordance  with  true  Catholic  principles. 

In  the  Bishop's  opinion,  schools  devoted  solely  to  the  needs  of 
senior  students  would  provide  space  and  facilities  for  more 
elementary  students  in  the  existing  schools  and  thus  relieve  all 
schools  of  overcrowded  classrooms. 

The  Bishop  was  concerned  that  few  Catholic  boys  evinced  an 
interest  in  Holy  Orders.  He  felt  that  the  spiritual  influence 
which  the  Christian  Brothers  might  have  on  the  boys  would  encou¬ 
rage  a  greater  percentage  of  boys  to  remain  in  school  until 
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graduation,  and  some  graduates  might  meet  the  challenge  of  ser¬ 
vice  offered  them  in  the  full-time  ministry  of  the  Church. 

The  educational  organization  for  girls  in  the  district  would  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  sisters,  and  since  they  had  already 
been  directing  schools  in  the  area  a  problem  did  not  exist  in 
organizing  a  convent  in  the  area.  In  the  case  of  inviting  the 
Christian  Brothers,  however,  it  meant,  in  addition  to  building 
high  schools,  organizing  a  monastery  as  well.  However,  the  high 
school  project  was  started  in  early  1953  and  full  support  was 
given  by  the  congregations  in  the  three  towns. 

Reverend  Brother  Brennan,  Roman  Catholic  Superintendent  Kennedy 
and  the  Minister  of  Education,  Doctor  Main  Frecker  stated  that 
most  of  the  credit  for  Roman  Catholic  centralization  in  Corner 
Brook  goes  to  Bishop  0*Reilly  who  assessed  the  educational  needs 
there  and  gave  leadership  in  initiating  the  project. 

O  p 

Since  Comer  Brook  is  a  Tax  Area,  c  educational  revenue  is  more 
dependable  than  areas  where  traditional  local  financial  sources 
are  being  used . 

Bishop  0*Reilly  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  high  school 
movement.  By  giving  leadership  in  centralization  before  the 
Government  had  finalized  its  high  school  policy,  he  set  to  the 

82The  Local  Tax  Act  was  passed  by  the  Newfoundland  Government  in 
195k.  Areas  designated  as  tax  areas  may  impose  school  taxation.  Comer 
Brook  was  declared  a  Tax  Area  on  April  5,  1955*  Data  for  this  reference 
was  taken  from  the  file  on  "Corner  Brook"  found  in  the  Central  Registry, 
Department  of  Education,  St.  John* s.  Since  1955  Deer  Lake  and  Lewisporte 
have  also  become  Tax  Areas. 
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Department  of  Education  an  example  of  the  benefits  of  central¬ 
ized  high  schools  and  illustrated  in  a  practical  way  some  of 
the  problems  to  be  expected  as  the  provincial  movement  pro¬ 
gressed  . 

The  Boys*  regional  high  school  was  opened  for  classes  in  Sep¬ 
tember  I95h,  and  declared  officially  opened  in  October  of  that 
year. 

In  I960,  however,  in  order  to  include  classes  in  grades  seven 
and  eight,  the  school  was  declared  a  central  high  school.  Then 
a  new  building  was  built.  The  building  vacated  by  the  boys  was 
instituted  in  the  same  year  as  a  regional  high  school  for  girls. 
The  boys*  school  assumed  the  name  Regina  Central  School  for  Boys, 
and  the  girls*  school  the  Regina  High  School  for  Girls. 

The  high  schools  have  improved  educational  conditions  for 
Catholic  children  in  the  Corner  Brook  district  by  providing  in 
addition  to  the  regular  classrooms  a  gymnasium,  science  labora¬ 
tories,  music  rooms  and  commercial  rooms. 

In  1960-61  the  girls*  school  employed  seven  teachers  for  classes 
divided  as  follows:  two  grade  nine  classes,  two  grade  ten  and 
one  grade  eleven,  and  also  one  grade  eleven  commercial  class, 
whilst  the  boys*  school  had  thirteen  teachers  with  class  divi¬ 
sions  as  follows:  two  classes  of  grade  seven  pupils,  three  of 
grade  eight,  two  of  grade  nine,  two  of  grade  ten  and  one  of 
grade  eleven  and  one  class  of  grade  eleven  commercial. 

In  the  boys*  school  a  grade  twelve  class  has  been  organized  in 
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consultation  with  St.  Francis  Xavier  University  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Successful  work  in  this  course  may  be  credited  towards  first 
year  university  courses  from  St.  Francis  Xavier  University. 
Brother  Brennan  recorded  that  the  most  noticeable  academic  con¬ 
tribution  made  by  the  Corner  Brook  high  schools  may  be  seen  in 
the  field  of  the  sciences. ^  The  only  science  taught  before 
centralization  was  general  science,  but  since  centralization 
both  chemistry  and  physics  have  been  taught  in  the  Catholic 
high  schools. 

In  the  boys’  school  a  thirty -piece  band  and  an  orchestra  have 
been  organized. 

(b)  St.  John’s 

The  Holy  Heart  of  Mary  Regional  High  School  for  Girls  was  opened 
in  1958.  Archbishop  Skinner,  Monsignor  Summers,  the  Catholic 
Superintendent  of  Education,  and  representatives  of  the  clergy 
and  school  boards  in  St.  John’s  had  during  the  early  nineteen 
fifties  been  considering  ways  and  means  of  expanding  educational 
facilities  for  the  Roman  Catholic  parishes  in  and  around  St. 
John’s.^  Therefore,  when  the  Government  policy  on  centraliza¬ 
tion  was  disclosed,  the  Archbishop  and  Monsignor  Summers  initi¬ 
ated  the  project  in  St.  John’s. 

^Private  interview  with  Rev.  Brother  Brennan  at  St.  John’s,  May 
3,  1961.  Brother  Brennan  was  the  first  principal  of  the  Boys’  Regional 
High  School,  Comer  Brook.  He  is  now  principal  of  St.  Bonaventure* s 
College,  St.  John’s. 

^Private  interview  with  Rev.  Monsignor  Summers  at  the  Cathedral 
Palace  office,  St.  John’s,  May  20,  1961.  Monsignor  Summers  is  the  Vicar 
General  of  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  John’s. 
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In  1960-61  the  school  employed  fifty-two  teachers  and  classes 
were  distributed  as  follows:  twelve  grade  nine  classes,  ten 
grade  ten,  eight  grade  eleven,  one  grade  twelve  and  five  com¬ 
mercial. 

.Apart  from  the  regular  classrooms,  the  following  facilities 
have  been  provided:  one  gymnasium,  one  auditorium,  one  chem¬ 
istry  and  one  physics  laboratory7.  Six  rooms  each  have  been 
designed  for  household  science,  ten  for  music  and  one  room  each 
for  choral,  orchestral  and  audio-visual  activities.  This 
school  is  the  largest  centralized  high  school  in  Newfoundland 
in  terms  of  size  of  pupil  and  teacher  population,  and  cost 
approximately  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  salient  data  relating  to  other  Roman  Catholic  high  schools 
are  found  in  Table  IV  on  pages  87  and  88.  Table  V  on  page  89 
shows  the  total  amount  of  the  Government  Grant  spent  on  Roman 
Catholic  schools  from  1 95>U  to  1961. 

Comparable  figures  for  the  other  denominations  were  not  avail¬ 
able.  Information  concerning  capital  cost  of  individual  Roman 
Catholic  high  schools  was  also  unavailable. 

3 .  United  Church  High  Schools 

The  United  Church  entered  the  centralization  movement  after 
the  provincial  policy  on  regional  and  central  high  schools  had  been 
formulated.  Loder,  Ivemy,  Barrett  and  Mills,  among  others,  have 
identified  Superintendent  Roberts  as  the  prime  leader  of  the  move¬ 
ment  in  United  Church  areas.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
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DATA  RELATING  TO  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  COMPILED  BY  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  EDUCATION,  ST.  JOHN‘S,  MARCH,  1961 
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Boys*  High  Schools 

"^The  Comer  Brook  Catholic  boys*  school  was  opened  as  a  regional  high  school  in  195>U. 
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TABLE  V 

DATA  SHOWING  TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  GRANT 
SPENT  IN  CONSTRUCTING  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS, 
COMPILED  BY  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  SCHOOLS,  ST.  JOHN«S,  MARCH  1961 


Year 

Amount 

Year 

Amount 

195U  -  55 

$  69,773 .Oh 

1958  -  59 

$  390,181.53 

1955  -  56 

3U886.52 

1959  -  60 

332,077.36 

1956  -  57 

3*7,690.70 

I960  -  61 

1*61,272.63 

1957  -  58 

213,768.22 

$1,81*9,650.00 

Education  and  therefore  knew  of  centralization  developments  in  high 
schools  of  other  denominations  and  understood  the  Governments 
policy  on  centralized  schools.  Thus  he  was  able  to  provide  infor¬ 
mation  to  boards  of  education  who  were  desirous  of  centralizing 
high  school  facilities. 

(a)  Glovertown 

During  the  years  19$$  and  1956  the  United  Church  School  Board 
at  Glovertown  had  expressed  to  their  superintendent  of  educa¬ 
tion  an  interest  in  centralizing  high  school  services  in  that 
area  including  Saunders*  Cove  and  Tray town. 

By  1956  it  was  apparent  to  the  school  board  that  unless  a 
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centralized  high  school  were  built  additional  classrooms  would 
have  to  be  built  on  existing  schools. 

In  the  speech  night  held  at  the  United  Church  School  in  Glover- 
town  in  1956,  Ray  Ivemy  was  guest  speaker  and  the  topic  of  his 
address  was  ''Centralized  High  Schools".  This  was  the  first 
public  assembly  in  the  area  to  hear  discussed  the  policy  and 
development  of  the  high  school  movement  in  Newfoundland. 

About  a  month  afterwards,  Superintendent  Roberts  requested 
Ivemy  to  go  to  Glovertown  because  the  people  wanted  to  have  an 
official  of  the  Department  of  Education  discuss  in  a  United 
Church  congregational  meeting  the  possibility  of  establishing 
a  centralized  school  in  the  Glovertown  area. 

In  the  meeting,  chaired  by  the  United  Church  Minister,  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked  and  discussions  took  place  between  Ivemy  and 
members  of  the  meeting.  In  that  meeting  a  decision  was  made  to 
erect  a  high  school,  and  a  committee  was  organized  to  raise 
funds  for  that  purpose. 

During  195U“56  people  from  Bonavista  Bay  Islands  were  moving 
into  the  Glovertown  area.  Ivemy  recorded  two  effects  this 
population  move  had  on  the  area. 

( 1)  It  increased  the  pupil  enrollment  in  the  schools  of 
that  area. 

(2)  And  it  fostered  positive  educational  thinking  amongst  the 
people.  The  people  from  the  islands  were  conscious  of 
the  needs  of  improved  educational  services  for  their 
children  and  they  supported  the  movement  and  gave  valu¬ 
able  assistance  in  public  relations  on  behalf  of  the 
high  school  cause. 65 

'^Personal  records  of  Ray  Ivemy,  ojd.  cit. 
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By  September  1996  the  high  school  system  was  in  effect  and 
classes  commenced  in  the  new  high  school  building  in  January 
1997. 

In  addition  to  regular  classrooms,  the  following  rooms  were 
provided:  a  library,  a  science  laboratory  and  a  gymnasium- 
auditorium.  Although  science  facilities  have  been  provided 
the  high  school  has  not  yet  employed  a  teacher  for  physics, 
chemistry  or  biology.  Loder  stated  that  the  reason  has  been 
the  lack  of  science  teachers  available. 

In  1960-61  the  school  had  a  staff  of  nine  teachers  and  class 
division  was  as  follows:  one  grade  seven,  two  grade  eights, 
two  grade  nines,  one  grade  ten  and  one  grade  eleven. 

(b)  St.  Jchn*s 

In  1996  Macpherson  Academy  and  Curtis  Academy,  two  large  United 
Church  a  11 -grade  schools  in  the  city,  were  finding  a  problem  to 
accommodate  all  the  pupils  who  applied  for  admittance.  It  thus 
became  apparent  to  the  United  Church  Board  of  Education  that 
special  means  were  necessary  to  adequately  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  United  Church  young  people  in  and  around  St.  John* s. 
The  board  was  faced  with  two  alternatives;  namely,  to  expand 
existing  schools  or  to  build  a  new  one. 

In  the  spring  of  1997  Senator  C.  C.  Pratt,  Chairman  of  the 
School  Board,  convened  a  board  meeting  to  discuss  ways  and 

o  / 

means  of  improving  school  facilities.00  At  that  meeting,  a 

°r°Minutes  of  St.  John!s  United  Church  Board  of  Education.  Copied 
from  the  minute  book  by  Carl  Abbott,  Secretary  of  the  Board. 
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discussion  occurred  relating  to  the  Government*  s  policy  on  cen¬ 
tralization  and  the  possible  application  of  that  policy  to  the 
needs  of  the  St.  John’s  United  Church  School  Board.  It  was 
later  decided  by  the  board  that  a  centralized  high  school  would 
help  relieve  the  burden  created  by  high  enrollment  at  the  all¬ 
grade  schools  and  would  create  special  improved  educational 
opportunities  to  the  high  school  students. 

On  April  2,  1957,  a  letter  was  sent  from  the  Board  to  the  New¬ 
foundland  Conference  of  the  United  Church  requesting  them  to 

make  inquiries  with  the  St.  John’s  Housing  Corporation  regard- 

87 

ing  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  site  for  the  school."''  A  suit¬ 
able  section  of  land  was  procured  in  the  new  housing  area  of 
the  city. 

On  January  U,  1958,  a  meeting  was  held  between  the  St.  John’s 
United  Church  School  Board  representatives,  and  Superintendent 
Roberts  in  order  to  discuss  the  school  board’s  plans  for  the 
new  high  school." 

In  the  spring  of  1958,  the  board  selected  Principal  Byron  March 
and  board  Secretary-Treasurer  Pollard  to  visit  the  mainland  to 
consult  various  boards  of  education  in  matters  relative  to  the 
planning  and  construction  of  modem  school  buildings. 

A  number  of  personnel  in  the  Maritime  provinces  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  experienced  in  school  planning,  were  contacted.  A 
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brief  report  of  the  study  was  submitted  to  the  board.  Selected 
features  in  school  plant  designs  as  contained  in  the  report 
were  incorporated  into  the  plans  for  the  new  United  Church 
Regional  High  School. 

March  was  selected  again  to  make  a  study  of  secondary  school 
curriculum  in  the  Maritimes,  Ontario  and  Quebec.  This  study 
was  carried  out  between  March  1  and  March  lh,  1959.  The  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  of  this  study  was  "to  study  those  areas  of  secon¬ 
dary  school  curriculum  which  up  to  the  present  time  have  not 

been  included  in  our  high  school  programme;  namely.  Commercial 

89 

Arts,  Industrial  Arts,  Home  Economics,  Music  and  Guidance". 

The  March  Study  was  arranged  through  Dr.  Frecker  and  it  inclu¬ 
ded  interviews  with  deputy  ministers  of  education  in  each  of 
the  four  provinces  and  with  other  leading  educators  in  each  of 
those  provinces. 

March  submitted  his  study  report  to  the  board  on  May  15,  1959. 
In  the  report,  March  stated  that  he  was  able  through  his  visit 
to  record  the  principal  features  of  secondary  school  curricula 

in  each  of  the  four  provinces  visited.  He  was  pleased  that  the 

90 

outlined  program  submitted  by  the  Sub -Committee  on  Planning 
in  1958  had  closely  resembled  the  secondary  education  program 

89 

Byron  March,  "Report  to  the  St.  John’s  United  Church  Board  of 
Education",  (Curtis  Academy  Files,  St.  John’s,  May  15,  1959),  p.  1. 

90 

The  St.  John’s  United  Church  School  Board  had  appointed  a  Sub- 
Committee  on  Planning  made  up  largely  of  teachers  and  principals  of  St. 
John's  United  Church  Schools. 
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followed  and  found  satisfactory  in  the  Protestant  schools  of 
Greater  Montreal. 


Sh¬ 


in  terms  of  functional  uses  of  the  school  plant  and  in  terms  of 
a  curriculum  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  students,  the  St. 
John*s  United  Church  School  Board  deemed  necessary  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  professional  educators  in  the  various  stages  of  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  centralized  high  school. 

The  high  school  was  opened  in  September  I960  and  was  named 
United  Collegiate.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  was  approxi¬ 
mately  one  million  dollars.  It  contained  in  addition  to  regu¬ 
lar  classrooms:  a  physics  laboratory,  a  chemistry  laboratory, 
a  domestic  science  room,  a  library,  a  gymnasium-aud itorium,  an 
industrial  arts  building,  a  general  shop  and  a  commercial  room. 
In  1960-61  Urenty-eight  teachers  constituted  the  staff.  Grades 
were  divided  as  follows:  seven  grade  nine  classes,  five  grade 
ten,  five  grade  eleven  and  one  commercial  class.  A  shop  pro¬ 
gram  gave  instruction  in  sheet  metal,  carpentry  and  mechanics. 
Significant  data  relating  to  other  United  Church  centralized 
high  schools  are  summarized  in  Table  VI  on  pages  95  and  9 6. 

h .  Salvation  Army  High  Schools 
(a)  Botwood 

In  1957  and  1958  the  Botwood  Salvation  Army  School  principal 
and  school  board  made  a  study  of  educational  conditions  affect¬ 
ing  Salvation  Army  students  in  the  Botwood  area.  Overcrowded 
conditions  in  the  schools  of  Peterview,  Phillip1 s  Head,  Point 
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DATA  RELATING  TO  UNITED  CHURCH  HIGH  SCHOOLS  COMPILED  BY  THE  UNITED  CHURCH 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  EDUCATION,  ST.  JOHN‘S,  MARCH  27,  1961 
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Leamington  and  Botwood  created  a  demand  for  the  extension  of 
school  plants  in  each  of  those  communities.  Since  each  of 
those  communities  was  accessible  to  Botwood  by  road,  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  school  board  at  Botwood  sponsored  a  series  of  public 
meetings  chaired  by  Superintendent  Brown  to  discuss  the  best 
means  of  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  Salvation  Army  young 
people  in  the  area. 

The  Salvation  Army  congregations  at  Botwood  and  Peterview 
agreed  that  a  regional  high  school  be  built  by  the  Botwood 
School  Board.  The  Peterview  congregation  had  been  concerned 
since  1950  that  high  school  pupils  in  their  schools  who  had 
written  the  public  examination  had  not  been  successful.  They 
believed  that  a  larger  school  with  a  selection  of  university- 
trained  teachers  would  provide  a  greater  educational  opportu¬ 
nity  than  was  possible  in  the  six-room  all-grade  school  at 
Peterview. 

Superintendent  Brown  in  the  winter  of  1958  met  with  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  Botwood  School  Board  and  informed  them  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  policy  on  centralization  and  informed  them  that  the 
Government  wrould  back  a  loan  of  eighty  thousand  dollars.  The 
loan  was  negotiated  with  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  at  Grand 
Falls. 

The  prime  movers  in  the  centralization  of  Salvation  Army 
Botwood  -  Peterview  high  school  services  were  Superintendent 
of  Education  Brown,  School  Principal  George  Compton  and  board 
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members  Bartlett  and  Thompson. 

A  selection  of  land  was  allocated  by  the  Anglo -Newfoundland 
Development  Company.  The  building  was  completed  in  December 
1958  and  was  opened  for  classes  in  January  1959. 

The  school  board  bought  its  own  bus,  and  pupils  were  brought 
from  Peterview  and  from  outlying  sections  of  Botwood. 

The  program  became  strictly  academic. 

Of  the  fourteen  pupils  from  Peterview  who  attended  the  regional 
high  school  in  1959,  nine  of  them  were  successful  in  passing 
the  public  examinations.  This  success  demonstrated  to  the 
Peterview  people  a  justification  for  continuing  to  support  the 
high  school. 

(b)  St.  John*s 

A  regional  high  school  was  built  by  the  Salvation  Army  St. 
John*s  School  Board  during  1959.  The  Salvation  Army  College 
and  the  Mundy  Pond  Salvation  Army  School,  both  all-grade 
schools,  had  been  overcrowded.  Thus  an  agreement  was  made 
between  Superintendent  Brown  and  the  school  board  that  a 
regional  high  school  be  erected  on  a  site  close  to  Bishop* s 
College,  almost  mid-way  between  the  old  and  new  section  of  St. 
John*  s. 

In  addition  to  the  academic  program  courses  have  been  organized 
in  brass  band  instruction  and  in  singing. 

Pertinent  data  relating  to  the  Salvation  Army* s  two  regional 
high  schools  are  summarized  in  Table  VTI  found  on  page  99. 
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5 .  Pentecostal  High  Schools 

In  1959,  the  Pentecostal  Church  had  Assemblies  in  Lewisporte, 
Salt  Pond,  Campbellton,  and  Brown’s  Arm.  The  Assembly  at  Lewisporte 
could  not  be  assured  that  a  bus  service  would  be  inaugurated  to 
bring  pupils  from  nearby  communities  to  the  Lewisporte  Amalgamated 
School.  Therefore  plans  were  made  to  build  a  Pentecostal  central 
high  school  at  Lewisporte  to  serve  the  needs  of  Pentecostal  pupils 
in  the  Lewisporte  areas. 

A  five  classroom  central  high  school  was  built  in  the  summer 
of  I960  and  opened  in  September  of  that  year. 

Significant  data  relating  to  the  Lewisporte  and  Windsor 
Pentecostal  central  high  schools  are  summarized  in  Table  VIII  found 
on  page  101. 

6.  Ama lqama ted  High  Schools 
(a)  Corner  Brook 

During  the  period  between  1953  and  1955  the  Amalgamated  School 
Board  at  Corner  Brook  had  been  considering  the  need  to  expand 
facilities  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  high  school 
students  attending  the  "public”  school.  Since  by  1955  the 
Government’s  policy  on  centralization  had  been  established,  the 
Amalgamated  School  Board  at  Corner  Brook  decided  to  approach 
the  Department  of  Education  with  a  view  to  obtaining  financial 
support  for  a  proposed  new  centralized  high  school.  The 
Government,  because  of  a  shortage  of  funds,  could  not  assure 
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the  board  of  the  usual  70-15-15  financial  agreement,  but 

promised  to  back  a  bond  issue  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Construction  of  the  school  began  in  May  1955>  and  the  Corner 

Brook  Regional  High  School  was  opened  February  6,  1957* 

The  board  was  unable  to  guarantee  the  augmentation  salary  to 

teachers  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1960-61  because  of 

the  withdrawal  of  Bowater* s  Company  of  outright  grants  to  the 

school  board,  and  because  the  tax  area  disputes  had  not  been 
92 

finalized.  *  Therefore  in  the  beginning  of  that  school  term 
the  board  experienced  difficulty  in  getting  qualified  teachers. 
However  the  board  did  agree  to  continue  the  augmentation  grants 
when  tax  debts  were  collected. 

In  the  year  1960-61  the  school  was  served  by  twenty-five 
teachers.  Classes  were  distributed  as  follows:  eight  classes 
of  grade  nine  pupils,  five  classes  of  grade  ten,  five  of  grade 
eleven,  and  a  commercial  class.  All  the  Protestant  denomina¬ 
tional  all-grade  schools  in  the  area  are  feeder  schools  for  the 
Regional  High  School. 

(b)  Grand  Falls 

In  planning  to  centralize  high  school  services  in  the  Grand 
Falls  district  in  1955?  the  Amalgamated  School  Board  of  Grand 


This  refers  to  the  formula  followed  by  the  Department  in  allo¬ 
cating  money  to  centralized  high  schools.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  cost 
represented  the  amount  of  the  grant  offered  by  the  government,  fifteen 
per  cent  represented  a  government  interest-free  loan  and  fifteen  per 
cent  represented  the  amount  assumed  by  a  school  board. 

92 

Disputes  arose  within  Comer  Brook  re  school  taxation. 
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Falls  envisaged  a  regional  high  school  to  accommodate  high 
school  pupils  from  Bishop’s  Falls,  Windsor  and  Badger  at  no 
cost  to  those  three  communities. 

The  board,  in  1955?  invited  Dr.  R.  Westwater,  an  educational 

administrator  from  the  mainland,  to  make  a  study  of  educational 

conditions  in  the  Grand  Falls  district  and  recommend  to  the 

board  the  type  of  school  organization  best  suited  to  the  needs 

of  the  area.  Since  centralized  schools  had  been  built  and  were 

being  planned  in  other  areas  of  Newfoundland,  the  board  thought 

that  centralization  would  be  the  logical  means  to  expand  high 

school  services  in  the  area.  The  Westwater  Survey  was  made  in 

the  Grand  Falls  area  in  January  1955?  and  the  report  submitted 

93 

in  March  of  that  year.'-" 

The  Report  recommended  a  consolidation  of  Protestant  high 
school  services  for  the  Grand  Falls  area.  However,  Westwater 
discovered  that  feelings  in  Windsor  were  strong  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  denominational  centralized  schools  and  in  Bishop’s 
Falls  for  an  amalgamated  centralized  high  school  for  that  town. 
His  recommendation  was  that  a  proposal  be  made  to  Protestant 
school  boards  of  Bishop’s  Falls,  Windsor  and  Badger  to  send 
high  school  students  to  the  proposed  new  high  school  at  Grand 
Falls,  but  if  the  school  boards  disagreed  with  such  a  proposal 
that  a  central  high  school  be  built  at  Grand  Falls  to  serve 

93 

Personal  telegram  from  T.  Hopkins,  former  chairman  of  the  Grand 
Falls  Amalgamated  School  Board,  June  13,  1961. 
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the  needs  of  pupils  of  grade  seven  and  above  in  that  town. 

The  Grand  Falls  board,  in  learning  that  proposals  were  being 
considered  for  centralization  in  Windsor  and  Bishop* s  Falls, 
decided  to  erect  a  central  high  school  for  Grand  Falls. 

The  new  building  was  opened  for  classes  in  January  1959. 

(c)  Amalgamation  Crisis  at  Botwood 

In  195U,  the  Botwood  Anglican  and  United  Churches,  along  with 
the  Salvation  Army  and  Pentecostal  Assembly,  agreed  to  erect  an 
amalgamated  high  school.  When  the  building  was  nearing  comple¬ 
tion  in  1955,  the  joint  boards  decided  to  invite  applications 
for  a  teaching  staff  for  the  year  1955”56.  The  principal 
chosen  was  a  Salvation  Army  teacher.  A  dispute  arose  concern¬ 
ing  denominational  representation  on  the  teaching  staff.  The 
United  Church  withdrew  from  the  project  and  bought  the  building, 
and  it  became  the  United  Church  Regional  High  School. 

Thus  the  first  attempt  at  amalgamation  in  Botwood  failed  partly 
because  of  the  influences  of  denominationalism. 

Since  the  two  major  denominations  in  Botwood,  the  United  Church 
and  the  Salvation  Army,  have  established  centralized  high 
schools,  and  since  the  first  attempt  at  amalgamation  failed,  it 
is  conceivable  that  amalgamated  services  will  not  be  effected 
there  in  the  near  future. 

Data  on  amalgamated  high  schools  are  summarized  in  Table  IX  on 
page  105. 
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IV.  BENEFITS  OF  CENTRALIZATION 

Newfoundland  educators  agree  that  education  in  Newfoundland  has 
been  enhanced  by  centralization.  Benefits  have  come  both  to  rural  and 
to  urban  areas  by  the  establishment  of  regional  and  central  high  schools. 

1.  Increase  in  Grants 

Increased  Government  grants  for  construction  of  high  schools 
have  been  an  incentive  for  boards  to  build  centralized  schools.  To 
expand  existing  school  facilities  the  Government  would  only  pay 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost,  but  to  construct  centralized  high 
schools,  the  formula  70~l5“l5  would  be  applied. 

2.  Attraction  to  Teachers 

Improved  plant  facilities  and  location  of  schools  in  large 
towns  and  in  the  two  cities  were  attractions  to  Newfoundland’s 
university-trained  teachers.  Therefore  some  of  the  best  trained 
teachers  gravitated  to  centralized  schools.  It  was  an  advantage  to 
the  high  schools  to  have  the  best  available  teachers. 

3 .  Some  Diversification  of  Courses 

Emphasis  was  focused  on  the  need  for  a  broader  academic  and 
more  diversified  curriculum  in  high  school  education.  The  large 
urbanized  areas  have  extended  their  academic  programs  particularly 
in  the  field  of  science  and  have  extended  their  program  in  the  field 
of  aesthetic  courses.  Others  have  either  expanded  the  programs  of 
commercial  training  or  have  made  an  initial  step  in  this  direction. 
In  the  case  of  the  United  Collegiate  a  course  has  been  established 
in  Industrial  Arts  and  therefore  a  beginning  in  this  field  is  made 
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in  the  province. 

Rural  areas  have  eliminated  a  number  of  high  school  courses 
from  a  11 -grade  schools  and  in  most  cases  are  thus  enabled  to  concen¬ 
trate  entirely  on  elementary  education  within  high  school  systems. 
Rural  centralized  high  schools  have  improved  facilities  compared  to 
the  facilities  found  in  the  older  all-grade  schools. 
h»  Breaking  Down  Community  Barriers 

An  awareness  has  been  created  amongst  Newfoundland  people 
relating  to  the  need  to  break  away  from  community  insular ism  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  pool  resources  to  extend  educational  opportunities  for 
their  children. 

5 .  Profess i  ona  1  Growth 

Professional  togetherness  is  likely  to  accrue  as  principals 
of  feeder  and  high  schools  in  a  system  come  together  with  their 
teachers  and  in  principals1  meetings  to  discuss  problems  relating  to 
educational  needs.  Before  centralization  occurred  the  basic  prob¬ 
lems  common  to  schools  within  the  same  denomination  in  a  district 
were  unlikely  to  be  discussed  jointly  by  principals  and  teachers  of 
different  schools.  Since  centralization,  the  supervisory  function 
of  the  centralized  high  school  principal  will  likely  foster  profes¬ 
sional  togetherness. 

V.  WEAKNESSES  CREATED  BY  CENTRALIZATION 

Despite  the  growth  and  development  of  centralized  schools  a 
number  of  weaknesses  and  inefficiencies  may  be  noted  relating  to  some 
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aspects  of  the  system. 

1 •  Traditionalism  in  Course  Offerings 

In  the  majority  of  schools  the  program  is  strictly  academic. 
The  original  aim  envisaged  by  Frecker  to  provide  a  diversified  edu¬ 
cational  program  to  meet  the  pre -vocational  needs  of  pupils  has  not 
been  fully  realized.  Because  of  the  lack  of  funds,  facilities  and 
personnel,  most  school  boards  have  not  departed  from  the  program  of 
studies  traditionally  followed  in  all-grade  schools  in  Newfoundland . 

2.  Lack  of  Curriculum  Leadership 

■«»*«■(»  —  ■  e— »i  innf  nr»  nf«i— m  t  itb 

Curriculum  leadership  in  the  province  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  development  of  centralized  high  schools.  The  Division  of  Curri¬ 
culum  at  the  Department  of  Education  has  not  been  increased  in  mem¬ 
bership.  In  the  year  1960-61  the  membership  consisted  only  of  the 
Director.  Notwithstanding  his  efforts  to  include  teacher  participa¬ 
tion  in  curriculum  planning,  the  Division  itself  might  have  benefited 
by  conducting  research  in  the  field  of  curriculum  development  in  the 
province  and  might  have  been  able  to  give  leadership  based  on  re¬ 
search  findings. 

3 .  Duplication  of  Services 

Duplication  of  services  and  facilities  have  developed  partly 
as  a  result  of  establishing  high  schools  based  on  denominational 
needs  or  on  unit  community  needs. 

For  example,  in  the  Grand  Falls  area,  if  Bishop* s  Falls  had 
not  centralized  its  high  school  services  in  that  town  but  had 
entered  centralization  with  Grand  Falls,  the  Amalgamated  High  School 
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in  Grand  Falls  might  have  been  able  to  provide  added  educational 
opportunities  for  high  school  pupils  of  both  towns. 

Another  example  of  duplication  of  services  is  in  the  bus 
transportation  in  the  Harbour  Grace  -  Carbonear  area.  A  bus  trans¬ 
ports  pupils  to  the  centralized  high  school  from  Harbour  Grace  to 
Carbonear  whilst  another  bus  transports  pupils  from  Carbonear  to 
Harbour  Grace.  A  system  of  pupil  exchange  would  eliminate  this 
overlapping  of  services. 

I;.  Reduction  of  Elementary  Services 

Reduction  of  small  multiple -room  schools  to  still  smaller 
schools  has  created  a  problem  within  a  few  systems.  By  transferring 
grade  seven  and  grade  eight  from  some  all-grade  schools  to  central¬ 
ized  schools  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  teachers  in  some  feeder 
schools  has  taken  place.  Thus  some  one-  and  two -room  schools  have 
been  created  thrusting  upon  those  small  schools  the  task  of  instruc¬ 
ting  pupils  from  grade  one  to  grade  six. 

5.  Strain  on  Government  Grants 

Heavy  financial  strain  has  been  put  on  the  Government  to  put 
the  centralization  policy  into  action.  Money  guaranteed  under  the 
70-l5“15>  could  not  always  be  forthcoming  when  the  request  was  made. 
For  example,  at  Comer  Brook  the  Amalgamated  High  School  had  to 
arrange  a  sale  of  bonds  and  its  share  of  the  Government  grant  could 
only  be  assured  when  money  was  available.  The  Salvation  Army 
Regional  High  School  in  St.  John*s  could  not  be  assured  of  the  grant 
immediately  plans  were  made  for  the  erection  of  the  high  school. 
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The  creation  of  large  urban  high  schools  simultaneously  with 
rural  high  schools  has  put  a  strain  on  Government  spending. 

6.  Ove r -Kmpha sis  Placed  Upon  High  Schools 

The  emphasis  placed  upon  the  high  schools  tended  to  under - 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  elementary  schools.  A  number  of 
elementary  schools  within  high  school  systems  have  been  staffed  by 
teachers  without  university  training. 


VI.  EMERGING  TRENDS 


Three  emerging  trends  relating  to  centralization  have  been  noted. 

1.  The  Building  of  Central  High  Schools 

Since  the  pupil  enrollment  standard  is  lower  for  central  high 
schools  than  for  regional  high  schools,  and  since  grades  seven  and 
eight  pupils  may  enter  central  high  schools,  the  tendency  for  school 
boards  in  rural  areas  is  to  think  in  terms  of  central  high  schools. 

2.  Amalgamation 

In  a  number  of  areas  amalgamated  or  joint  services  are 
emerging.  Five  areas  are  planning  for  centralized  high  schools 
within  the  period  1961-63.  Each  of  those  will  be  either  amalgamated 
or  will  employ  joint  services  involving  two  or  more  denominations. 
For  example,  at  Grand  Bank  the  United  Church  and  the  Salvation  Army 
have  agreed  to  establish  an  amalgamated  high  school  for  1961-62. 

This  is  the  first  time  amalgamation  has  been  effected  in  that  town. 
Three  of  the  other  four  communities  planning  amalgamation,  namely. 
New  World  Island,  Gambo  and  Hant*s  Harbour  are  planning  amalgamation 
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for  the  first  time. 

3.  Science  Courses 

An  emerging  trend  can  be  recognized  in  the  broadening  of 
science  courses  being  offered,  or  being  planned  for  the  future,  in 
most  centralized  high  schools. 

Traditionally  all  rural  schools  and  most  urban  schools  as 
well  offered  a  general  science  course  which  included  a  small  portion 
each  of  botany,  biology,  chemistry  and  physics.  In  teaching  this 
course  at  the  high  school  level,  pupils  could  pass  public  examina¬ 
tions  by  text  book  study  without  having  seen  an  experiment  done. 

With  the  coming  of  centralization  the  Department  of  Education 
and  the  Newfoundland  Teachers*  Association  have  emphasized  the 
importance  of  chemistry  and  physics  in  Newfoundland  high  schools. 

Thus  most  schools  have  made  provision  for  laboratories  and  science 
rooms.  A  number  of  schools  have  instituted  one  or  more  of  those 
services  in  their  curricula. 

VII.  SUMMARY  OF  THE  CHAPTER 

The  Newfoundland  Government* s  policy  on  centralization  was  imple¬ 
mented  by  the  Anglican,  Roman  Catholic,  United  and  Pentecostal  Churches 
and  by  the  Salvation  Army. 

Between  1953  and  1961  twenty-three  central  high  schools  and 
twenty-one  regional  high  schools  were  established  by  those  denominations. 
Finances  for  erection  and  equipment  came  largely  from  Government  sources, 
seventy  per  cent  of  which  for  each  school  was  a  specif ic -purpose  grant. 
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School  boards  were  responsible  for  instituting  high  schools  and 
in  some  cases  teacher  involvement  occurred  at  various  stages  of  the 
planning. 

The  first  two  centralized  schools  in  the  province  were  the  Angli¬ 
can  High  School  at  Foxtrap  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Boys1  Regional  High 
School  at  Corner  Brook. 

Four  surveys  related  to  centralization  were  conducted  at  various 
stages  of  the  movement.  One  was  by  the  Anglican  Church  and  resulted  in 
the  Browne -Wi lk inson  Report  which  recommended  centralization  as  a  means 
of  educational  improvement.  Another  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Grand 
Falls  School  Board  and  resulted  in  the  Westwater  Report  which  also 
recommended  centralization. 

The  other  two  surveys  were  conducted  by  the  St.  John*s  United 
School  Board  and  consisted  of  two  visits  by  representatives  of  the  board 
to  the  mainland  in  order  to  gather  ideas  on  secondary  school  curricula 
and  school  building  designs. 

During  the  implementation  of  the  movement  by  denominational 
groups  the  Department  of  Education  participated  by  individual  and  group 
contacts  with  school  boards,  church  congregations,  teachers  and  the 
general  public. 

A  number  of  weaknesses  in  the  movement  have  been  identified 
including:  duplication  of  services  in  some  areas,  lack  of  leadership  in 
the  Curriculum  Division  because  of  a  lack  of  personnel,  traditional 
course  offerings  being  continued  in  high  school  services  and  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  multiple  all-grade  schools  to  schools  with  fewer  classrooms. 
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A  number  of  benefits  have  also  been  identified  including:  an 
increase  in  Government  spending  for  high  school  services,  attraction  of 
university -trained  teachers,  diversification  of  course  offerings  in  some 
urban  schools,  professional  growth  amongst  teachers  in  centralized  sys¬ 
tems,  and  a  breaking  down  of  community  prejudices  regarding  education. 

A  map  is  found  on  page  132  indicating  the  areas  in  Newfoundland 
where  centralized  high  schools  have  been  established. 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  this  chapter  a  summary  will  be  made  of  the  salient  features 
pertaining  to  the  origin  and  development  of  Newfoundlands  regional  and 
central  high  schools.  Recommendations  will  be  made  in  the  light  of  the 
research  upon  which  this  thesis  is  based. 

I .  SUMMARY 

1.  The  foundations  of  denominational  education  in  Newfoundland 
were  laid  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  by  clergymen 
who  organized  and  directed  educational  services. 

2.  The  Act  of  l8?h  consolidated  the  educational  position  of 
churches.  This  Act  subdivided  the  Government  education  grant  amongst 
the  Roman  Catholic,  Church  of  England  and  Methodist  groups. 

3.  The  1920  Education  Act  created  a  ministry  of  education  and 
full  recognition  was  given  to  four  denominations,  namely;  the  Roman 
Catholic,  Church  of  England,  United  Church  and  the  Salvation  Army. 

U.  When  the  initial  considerations  were  given  to  centralization 
of  high  schools,  denominational  supporters  within  the  Department  of  Edu 
cation  recommended  that  the  movement  should  develop  within  the  denomina 
tional  system  of  education. 

5.  Confederation  with  Canada  came  in  19b9,  and  the  position  of 
the  church  in  Newfoundlands  denominational  system  of  education  was 
further  strengthened.  Under  provisions  of  the  B.  N.  A.  Act,  Newfound¬ 
land  was  guaranteed  the  right  to  retain  the  educational  system  in  opera 
tion  on  the  island  at  the  time  of  Confederation. 
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6.  Considerations  were  initially  given  to  centralization  in  the 
days  of  Commission  of  Government  when  Frecker  and  Sir  Albert  Walsh  held 
private  discussions  on  ways  and  means  of  improving  educational  opportu¬ 
nities  for  the  .island^  pupils.  Compulsory  education  created  a  demand 
for  expansion  in  school  facilities.  The  sparsity  of  population  in  rural 
areas  had  resulted  in  small  all-grade  schools  being  built  throughout  the 
island.  Because  of  a  growth  in  urban  population,  the  schools  in  the 
large  towns  and  in  St.  Johnfs  were  being  overcrowded  during  the  years 
immediately  following  World  War  II.  Therefore,  Frecker  and  Walsh 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  a  satisfactory  means  of  providing  for  the 
educational  needs  of  Newfoundland^  school  population. 

7.  Frecker,  because  of  his  contacts  with  the  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  Education  Association,  knew  that  composite,  regional  and  cen¬ 
tralized  schools  were  being  built  or  being  planned  for  various  districts 
in  Canada.  He  suggested  to  the  Government  that  a  survey  be  made  of 
those  schools  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States. 

8.  Frecker  was  chosen  to  do  that  survey  which  was  undertaken  in 
191*6  and  191*7 . 

9.  The  Frecker  Report  described  the  centralized  movement  in 
Canada  and  made  recommendations  concerning  the  application  of  the  survey 
data  to  Newfoundland. 

Because  of  Frecker1 s  contacts  with  Canadian  educators,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  survey  and  because  of  his  influential  position  in  education, 
the  centralization  movement  in  Newfoundland  vas  affected  by  similar 
developments  in  Canada. 

10.  During  1951  and  1952,  Anglican  Superintendent  of  Education 
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Kirby  had  been  considering  the  possibility  of  centralizing  schools  along 
the  south  shore  of  Conception  Bay.  Most  Reverend  Bishop  01 Re  illy  had 
also  given  consideration  to  the  centralization  of  Roman  Catholic  high 
school  services  in  Corner  Brook. 

In  the  fall  of  195k  the  first  two  high  schools  in  Newfoundland 
were  opened.  They  were  the  Anglican  Regional  High  School  at  Foxtrap, 
and  the  Catholic  Boys*  High  School  at  Corner  Brook. 

11.  In  1953  the  superintendents  of  education  drafted  for  the 
Minister  of  Education  a  policy  memorandum  on  centralized  high  schools. 
This  memorandum  became  the  blue  print  of  the  provincial  policy  on  cen¬ 
tralization. 

12.  The  provincial  Government  in  1953  voted  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  per  year  for  the  next  five  years,  making  a  total  of  two  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  period  1953 ”59,  to  be  spent  on  the 
erection  and  equipment  of  centralized  high  schools. 

13*  The  executive  council,  in  a  meeting  of  May  20,  1955,  made  a 
final  definition  of  centralized  high  schools.  Two  classifications  were 
made.  Central  high  schools  were  defined  as  schools  accommodating  only 
pupils  above  grade  six.  The  schools  were  to  have  a  minimum  pupil  enroll¬ 
ment  of  forty-one.  Regional  high  schools  were  schools  accommodating 
pupils  above  grade  eight  and  having  a  minimum  enrollment  of  eighty-one. 

lU.  In  December  1956  the  executive  council  created  provisions  for 
transportation  regulations  for  pupils  attending  centralized  high  schools. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  transportation  costs  to  a  board  were  to  be 
assumed  by  the  Government  of  Newfoundland . 
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15*  Regulations  were  subsequently  made  by  the  Government  dealing 
with  staffing  and  salaries. 

16.  Lines  of  communication  were  established  between  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  and  various  agencies  concerned  with  centralization. 
Thus  an  awareness  developed  throughout  the  province  of  the  roles  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  school  boards  in  connection  with  the  movement. 

17.  In  initiating  the  movement  the  clergy  played  prominent 
leadership  roles  in  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  schools.  In  United 
Church  and  Salvation  Army  Schools,  predominant  leadership  roles  were 
played  by  laymen  and  by  the  superintendents  of  education.  In  the  Pente¬ 
costal  Assemblies  the  predominant  leaders  of  centralization  were  General 
Superintendent  Vaters  and  Superintendent  of  Education  Shaw. 

18.  Whilst  some  educators  participated  in  building  plans,  the 
principal  role  of  educators  was  in  connection  with  the  school  programs 
of  centralized  high  schools.  Precedents  in  courses  of  study,  organiza¬ 
tions  within  the  various  systems  and  supervision  throughout  the  systems 
were  set  by  the  supervisors,  principals  and  teachers  during  the  period 

195U-60. 

19.  During  the  period  covered  by  this  study,  forty -four  high 
schools  have  been  established  which  consisted  of  twenty-three  central 
high  schools  and  twenty-one  regional  high  schools.  Significant  data 
pertaining  to  the  province1 s  schools  are  found  in  the  Tables  X  and  XI 
on  pages  118  and  122. 

20.  From  centralization  have  come  certain  educational  benefits 
among  which  can  be  listed  the  following:  an  improvement  in  school 
plants  in  which  high  school  services  may  be  rendered;  the  attraction  of 
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TABLE  X 

DATA  RELATING  TC  DENOMINATIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS  COMPILED  BY  THE  WRITER  FROM  STATISTICS 
ON  THE  1960-61  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  FORMS  FOUND  IN  THE  OFFICES  OF  THE 
SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  EDUCATION,  ST.  JOHN'S,  MARCH  1961 
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ommercial  classes  are  combined  with  Grade  XII  classes 
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TABLE  XI 


DATA  RELATING  TO  REGIONAL  AND  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS  COLLECTED 
BY  THE  WRITER  FROM  THE  OFFICES  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF  EDUCATION,  ST.  JOHN'S,  MARCH  196 1 


A .  Regional  High 
Schools  By 
Denomination 

Number 

of 

Schools 

Number 

of 

Teachers 

Number  of  Grades  Taught 

IX  X  XI  XII* 

Total 

Pupil 

Enrollment 

Anglican 

u 

20 

11 

15 

10 

J 

1,102 

Roman  Catholic 

6 

85 

20 

17 

lh 

8 

2,122 

United  Church 

6 

28 

17 

111 

10 

1 

1,385 

Salvation  Army 

2 

12 

h 

3 

2 

236 

Pentecostal 

nil 

Amalgamated 

3 

37 

11 

8 

8 

1 

881 

TOTAL 

21 

182 

63 

57 

lilt 

13 

14,726 

B.  Central  High 
Schools  By 
Denomination 

Number 

of 

Schools 

Number 

of 

Teachers 

Number  of  Grades  Taught 

VII  VIII  IX  X  XI  XII* 

Total 

Pupil 

Enrollment 

Anglican 

10 

76 

11 

10  11 

10 

10 

1,289 

Roman  Catholic 

6 

Ii3 

9 

10  9 

8 

6 

1 

i,iiU 

United  Church 

h 

6l 

5 

6  6 

5 

k 

7  lit 

Salvation  Army 

Nil 

Pentecostal 

2 

11 

2 

2  2 

2 

2 

119 

Amalgamated 

1 

ill 

3 

2  2 

2 

2 

175 

TOTAL 

23 

205 

30 

30  30 

27 

2h 

1 

3,lill 

Commercial  classes  are  combined  with  Grade  XII  classes. 
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university -trained  teachers;  an  increase  in  Government  grants  for  build¬ 
ing  and  equipment;  some  diversification  of  course  offerings;  profes¬ 
sional  growth  amongst  teachers  and  the  breaking  down  of  community  preju¬ 
dices. 

21.  Some  weaknesses  have  also  been  identified.  Duplication  of 
effort  and  services,  creation  of  one -room  schools,  employment  of  non- 
trained  teachers  are  among  some  of  the  weaknesses  identified. 

22.  Some  emerging  trends  have  been  noted,  among  which  are:  amal¬ 
gamation  or  the  implementation  of  joint  denominational  services  in  areas 
where  amalgamation  had  not  before  been  effected;  professional  develop¬ 
ment  as  educators  within  a  given  centralized  system  have  come  together 
to  discuss  common  problems;  and  a  development  of  central  high  schools 
because  of  lower  pupil  ^enrollment  requirements  than  is  required  for 
regional  high  schools;  and  because  grades  seven  and  eight  students  may 
be  enrolled  in  central  high  schools. 

II .  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Joint  denominational  services  should  be  effected  whenever 
possible  in  order  that  the  best  results  be  obtained  for  money  spent  in 
education.  For  example,  the  type  of  joint  services  between  the  St. 

John1 s  Anglican  and  United  Church  school  boards  regarding  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  Portugal  Cove  pupils  should  be  effected  where  possible  in 
ether  districts  of  the  province. 

2.  Amalgamated  high  schools  should  be  encouraged  by  Protestant 
school  boards  in  areas  where  two  or  more  denominations  have  the  total 
high  school  pupil  requirement  for  a  centralized  high  school.  Amalgama- 
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tion  would  accelerate  the  movement  because  in  sparsely  populated  areas 
like  the  La  Scie-Ming’s  Bight-Pacquet  area  it  might  take  many  years 
before  any  one  denomination  could  reach  the  pupi 1 -requirement  standard 
for  a  high  school. 

Amalgamation  would  also  bring  larger  schools  with  added 
facilities  than  would  a  number  of  small  high  schools. 

3.  Long-term  planning  is  required  before  a  high  school  is  built. 
Such  planning  might  help  eliminate  such  a  crisis  as  developed  in  Botwood 
It  might  also  result  in  the  kind  of  facilities  needed  in  a  given  area. 
Long-term  planning,  for  example  in  the  cases  of  Brovnsdale,  Wesleyville, 
Glovertown  and  other  areas,  might  have  resulted  in  an  auditorium  that 
could  have  been  used  for  gymnastic  purposes. 

U.  The  Department  of  Education  should  include  a  new  category  of 
teachers  for  high  schools.  In  this  category  should  be  placed  remedial 
instructors.  Since  some  supervisors  feel  that  pupils  who  enter  the  high 
school  are  often  weak  in  reading  and  in  mathematics,  and  because  the 
responsibility  divulges  upon  the  high  schools  to  bring  those  pupils  up 
to  acceptable  academic  standards,  therefore  remedial  teaching  is  a  neces 
sary  part  of  the  high  school  program.  Therefore  in  order  for  classroom 
teachers  to  devote  full  time  to  the  regular  classroom  duties,  remedial 
instructors  should  be  assigned  to  each  high  school. 

One  of  the  original  aims  of  centralization  in  Newfoundland 
was  to  equalize  educational  opportunity  for  Newfoundland  high  school 
pupils.  Some  educators  felt  that  the  school  standards  for  the  outports 
should  have  been  raised  to  those  in  the  urban  areas  first;  then  high 
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schools  could  have  been  built  in  the  urban  areas. 

5.  However,  an  attempt  should  be  made  by  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  raise  all  rural  high  school  services  to  a  standard  more 
closely  resembling  the  standards  in  the  urbanized  areas  before  further 
expansion  of  services  is  provided  for  the  large  towns  and  the  two  cities. 

6.  School  principals  and  vice -principals  should  organize  an 
association  of  school  administrators  in  order  that  professional  growth 
in  school  administration  and  supervision  be  fostered.  Such  an  associa¬ 
tion  might  enable  principals  and  vice -principals  to  analyze  problems  in 
the  light  of  modern  concepts  of  educational  administration.  Workshops, 
seminars  and  conferences  might  be  sponsored  by  such  an  association. 
Emanating  from  the  association  might  be  recommendations  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  relating  to  improvements  in  high  school  services. 

7.  The  Division  of  Curriculum  should  increase  its  staff  in  order 
to  give  a  wide  range  of  curricular  leadership  in  the  movement.  Particu¬ 
lar  emphasis  should  be  placed  by  the  Division  and  by  the  Department  of 
Education  as  a  whole  upon  the  importance  of  educational  research. 

The  principle  of  centralization  emanated  from  opinions  based 
upon  sound  judgement  admittedly,  but  more  use  could  have  been  made  of 
statistical  research  in  various  phases  of  the  grox^th  of  central  and 
regional  high  schools. 

8.  The  province,  in  its  desire  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
high  schools,  should  take  care  not  to  neglect  the  role  of  elementary 
schools.  Qualified  teachers  and  principals  should  be  selected  for  all 
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A  form  of  centralization  might  be  considered  for  elementary 
systems  in  order  to  eliminate  the  emergence  of  small  schools.  In  the 
Glovertown  area,  for  example,  some  of  the  small  one-  and  two -room  elem¬ 
entary  schools  might  be  centralized  in  a  larger  school  where  pupil 
enrollment  would  justify  more  teachers  than  now  used  in  the  total  feeder 
schools  in  the  system. 

9.  The  salaries  of  teachers  in  high  school  systems  should  be 
raised,  perhaps  by  a  special  bonus,  in  order  that  the  best  teachers  be 
attracted  to  the  centralized  systems.  This  desire  might  stimulate  non¬ 
centra  lized  areas  to  build  central  and  regional  schools. 

10.  For  extremely  isolated  areas  hostels  should  be  built.  Here 
is  where  the  church  might  play  an  important  role.  In  a  similar  way  to 
hostel  operations  in  the  Northwest  Territories,  the  churches  in  New¬ 
foundland  might  provide  ’’school  homes"  under  religious  supervision  for 
pupils  who  are  in  areas  not  served  by  roads. 
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FIGURE  1 

SKETCH  MAP  OF  THE  ISLAM)  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND  INDICATING 
THE  COMMUNITIES  REFERRED  TO  IN  CHAPTER  II 
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Nos.  1-36  = 

Location  of 
Centralized 
High  Schools 

For  names  of  these 
numbered  locations 
see  page  133. 
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ATLANTIC  OCEAN 


FIGURE  2 

SKETCH  HAP  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND  INDICATING 
CENTRES  OF  REGIONAL  AND  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
ACCORDING  TO  DENOMINATIONAL  DISTRIBUTION 


1.  Flcwer* s  Cove  (A”'‘) 

2.  Comer  Brook  (R^,  R'%  X*) 

3.  Deer  Lake  (X4-) 

!u  Port  au  Port  (R*) 

5.  Stephenville  (R*) 

6.  Robinson*  s  (A") 

7.  Channel  (A4) 

8.  Twill ingate  (U4”) 

9.  Lewisporte  (Prt) 

10.  Botwood  (U4,  S4) 

11.  Bishop* s  Falls  (X4) 

12.  Grand  Falls  (R4,  X*) 

13.  Windsor  (P*) 

111.  Wesleyville  (U*) 

15.  Trinity  (A**) 

16.  Glovertown  (if0) 

17.  Eastport  (A'"') 

18.  Bonavista  (A*,  if) 


19.  Mus grave town  (U4) 

20.  Clarenville  (if) 

21.  Port  Rexton  (A*~) 

22.  Gooseberry  Cove  (A>:) 

23.  Norman*  s  Cove  (Avr) 

2i|.  New  Harbour  (A") 

25.  Brownsdale  (if) 

26.  Carbonear  (U4) 

27.  Harbour  Grace  (A*) 

28.  St.  John*  s  (R4-,  S4,  U 

29.  Bell  Island  (A4-) 

30.  Foxtrap  (A4-) 

31.  Holyrood  (R"'  ) 

32.  Placentia  (R4) 

33.  Marys  town  (R4) 

3h.  Burin  ( if) 

35.  St.  Laurence  (R4) 

36.  Allan* s  Island  (R*) 


=  Central  High  Schools 

4  =  Regional  High  Schools 

A  =  Anglican 
R  =  Roman  Catholic 
U  =  United 

5  =  Salvation  Army 
P  =  Pentecostal 

=  Amalgamated 
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